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ABSTRACT 
INFORMING AND EMPOWERING COMMUNITIES ABOUT 
LEARNING DISABILITIES THROUGH TRADITIONAL 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCES 


by 


Earle M. Brooks 


United Theological Seminary, 2004 


Mentor 


Laurence Welborn, Ph.D. 


The objective of the ministry model was to inform and empower learning disabled 
children and adults, parents, teachers, healthcare professionals, private and public social 
agencies, governmental agencies, religious organizations, and others about learning 
disabilities through religious conferences. The context of the ministry model was a 
religious conference of associated churches in the mid-Atlantic region. The method used 
a three-day church school convention of clergy and lay, children and adults that was _ 
evaluated through questionnaires, third party reports, and subjective observations. The 
participants were found to have increased their awareness of and willingness to support 


persons with learning disorders and disabilities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Children with learning disabilities (LDs) frequently experience failure, frustration, 
humiliation, ridicule, misunderstanding, and low self-esteem. In addition, family, friends, 
and teachers often become stressed and irritated because of the amount of attention 
learning disabled children (particularly those who are undiagnosed) require. It is not 
uncommon for learning-disabled adults who work but who are low performers to be 
labeled slackers, disinterested, slow, and disorganized. Social problems may occur 
because the learning disabled child or adult 1s unable to read social cues. Among the 
learning disabled, resentment against and misunderstandings of their lot in life mount. 

The impact that learning disabilities have on youth can be devastating. The 
frustration, humiliation, embarrassment, sense of defeat, and the feeling of worthlessness 
are often overwhelming. Researchers cite examples of children and youth who turn to 
substance abuse, crime, and dropping out of society as ways of coping. For many of 
them, job opportunities are minimized, possibilities of marrying are diminished, and the 
likelihood of associating with decent persons can be limited. Even family members can 
feel the ill effects of a person who has dropped out of society due to a learning disability. 
This ministry model is the Principle Investigator’s response to the problem of LDs. There 


is hope for the learning disabled if awareness of, support for, and education regarding the 


sroup of disorders can be raised. Therefore, the purpose of this ministry model is to 
inform and empower communities about learning disabilities through traditional religious 
conferences. 

Chapter One defines the area of ministry the model is addressing. The special 
insights that the Principle Investigator brings to bear on this ministry, the context of the 
model, and the resulting synergy of their collaboration are explained. Chapter Two will 
discuss literature related to learning disabilities, their definitions and characteristics, 
causes and treatments, and coping strategies for those affected. The theoretical 
foundations for the ministry model are set forth in Chapter Three. Biblical, historical, and 
theological foundations are presented. Chapter Four discusses the methodology and 
design of the model used in the field experience, while Chapter Five reports on what 
actually happened during the implementation of the model. Finally, in Chapter Six, the 
Principle Investigator reflects on the field experience, making suggestions for how the 


model might be modified for future use. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Area of Ministry and Ministry Focus 


The area of ministry is A 21° Century Approach to Government and Faith-Based 
Ministries. The focus of this ministry is to inform and empower communities about 
learning disabilities through traditional religious conferences. For the purposes of this 
project, informing and empowering means to increase awareness of, to raise support for, 
and to promote education about learning disabilities. Community includes, but is not 
limited to, parents and other caregivers, teachers, healthcare professionals, private and 
public social agencies, the church, and especially the children themselves. Experts warn 
that learning disabilities can lead to negative outcomes for both the individual and 
society. This need not be so. Early detection, intervention, and support can help persons 
do well in school and to lead satisfying and successful lives, thereby lessening these 
negative outcomes. 

Generally, a learning disability is defined as a difference in the way the brain 
processes information. Such differences affect a person’s ability to interpret what he or 
she sees and hears, or to connect information from different parts of the brain. There are 
several types of learning disabilities. Developmental speech and language disorders, 


academic skills disorders, and behavioral problems are the most common. Included in 


the category of developmental speech and language disorders is dyslexia, which is 
characterized by difficulty in learning to read and to express oneself in writing. ' It can be 
a very devastating experience. This is especially true when learning disabled youth do not 
understand what is happening in their lives. Learning disabilities affect persons from 
birth and continue to impact them for the rest of their lives. In the past, learning disabled 
youth and their families simply lived with this enigmatic disorder. Many parents and 
other caregivers were baffled because they did not know how to react to the symptoms of 
learning disabilities. Many young people have fallen on hard times because society 
rejected them. Children who are rejected often begin a pattern of self-abuse, substance 
abuse, and juvenile delinquency. Some have even committed suicide. As one with a 
learning disability, the Principle Investigator personally knows the pain of growing up 
with an “unseen” disability. It was only by God’s grace that he did not follow a road to 


destruction. 
Spiritual Autobiography 


The Principle Investigator grew up in a small wholesome community named 
Unionville located about five miles northwest of Easton, Maryland. Easton is the county 
seat of Talbot County. Most of the Principle Investigator’s formative years were spent 
there. At the time, Unionville comprised about seventy-five houses on both sides of the 
main road. St. Stephen African Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church, a one-room 
schoolhouse for grades one through six, a general store, and an Odd Fellows Lodge Hall, 


rounded out the community. Each home consisted of a single family, or an extended 


' Virginia W. Berninger, “Dyslexia the Invisible, Treatable Disorder: The Story of Einstein’s 
Ninja Turtle,” Learning Disability Quarterly 23 (2000), Abstract; available from 
http://Awww.questia.com/PM.qst?, accessed 30 July 2003. 


family made up of grandparents, aunts, uncles, or some other relative. Many of the - 
community members attended church, particularly on special occasion such as holidays, 
weddings, and funerals. Every adult who wanted to work had a job. 

Unionville is a historic community founded by eighteen African American 
soldiers who had fought in the Civil War for the Union Army. After the war ended, these 
men (one of whom was Ennals Clayton, an ancestor of the Principle Investigator) 
demanded property in this community on which to build homes for their families. ‘The 
original name of the community was Cowgillstown. This name was given because a 
prominent White family gave the land on which the homes were built. Bernard Demezuk, 
a doctoral candidate in American Studies and African American History, provides a 
somewhat different perspective: 

Unionville was founded in 1867 by 18 United States Colored 

Troop Veterans who were ex-slaves and free persons of color. 

These Black soldiers fought in the Civil War from 1863 — 1865. 

When they [the 18 soldiers] returned from the war to their former 

Wye and Lombardy Plantations in Talbot County, they were each 

offered an opportunity to own a plot of land from the Lombardy 

owners, the Cowgills, for $1.00 a month to build their town. 

Originally named Cowgillstown, the veterans renamed their town 

Unionville in honor of the Union Army they credited with freeing 

them.’ 

The Lombardy Estate sat on the right side of the main street, going north. It was 
fenced in with a white picket gated fence in the front. To the Principle Investigator’s 
knowledge, the gate was always open. The lane that led to the main house was lined with 
beautiful trees and bright-colored flowers. The main house where the owners lived was 
large, white with big, round, white columns along the front porch. In the early days, the 


foreman/property manager lived with his family in a much smaller, simpler house several 


? Berard Demczuk, “Talbot County: Small Towns,” Star Democrat of Easton, Md, 17 May 2002. 
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yards behind the main house. All the other workers on the property commuted daily. The 
day workers were a maid, a butler, a chauffeur, yard workers, and farm workers. 

Ownership of the property changed hands several times. Nevertheless, many of 
the subsequent owners made significant contributions to the community of Unionville. 
Several acres were donated for a baseball diamond, a playground, to the local church to 
build a parsonage, and about seven or eight lots to build homes for the needy. Until about 
the 1950s to the 1960s, the owners of the Lombardy Estate, the Wye Estate, and other 
estates contributed many other things to the life of the Unionville. Even today, Unionville 
has many estates owned by wealthy White families. Thus, employment for Blacks 
remained stable there and throughout Talbot County even during the Depression because 
domestic work was abundantly available. Those domestic jobs allowed many of the 
Black families to educate their children who subsequently moved on to more 
sophisticated employment. In addition to the estates in Unionville, there was a White 
middle class community called Tunis Mills located between Unionville and Copperville 
(another African American community). There was racial harmony between the White 
and African American communities. The children played together without incident; 
however, when they reached puberty, they went their separate ways. 

The Principle Investigator’s father died of a heart attack when the Principle 
Investigator was less than two years old. When he was around two years old, the 
Principle Investigator’s mother married Richard Boulden who provided well for his new 
family. Eventually, there were five members in the Principle Investigator’s immediate 
family: his stepfather, his mother, a sister, Marie, and a brother, Richard, Jr. Home life 


was good for the Principle Investigator until the arrival of his siblings. It was not too bad 


sharing the attention after the Principle Investigator’s half-sister was born. However, it 
became more difficult after his half-brother was born. When he was the only child in the 
family, the Principle Investigator received all the attention he felt he needed from his 
parents. He was the center of attention. Having to share his parents’ attention with his 
siblings brought up deeply felt issues of whether he was a significant part of the family. 
The fact that his half-sister was named after their mother and his half-brother was named 
after his father seemed to confirm to the Principle Investigator that he was being pushed 
out of the family picture. In retrospect, the Principle Investigator realized that his parents 
intended no malice in the naming of his siblings. They had no idea of the negative impact 
this naming tradition would have on his psyche and self-worth. Consequently, life 
seemed to spiral downward. However, God always had a way of bringing good out of 
what seemed to be a bad situation. The Principle Investigator began to talk with God 
about his feelings of loneliness, insecurity, and rejection. God became the family the 
Principle Investigator thought he had lost to the two newcomers of his biological family. 
God was also the friend with whom the Principle Investigator disagreed and, on occasion 
(regrettably) blamed, when things did not go the Principle Investigator’s way. 
Notwithstanding, for the most part the conversations with God were about seeking 
direction and thanking God for His goodness. There was a special comfort in knowing 
that God was present with him and for him. His growing faith in God became the buffer 
he needed to deal with the turbulence and chaos in his young life. 

Still, the Principle Investigator grew more angry, rebellious, jealous, and 
belligerent. School was fast loosing its appeal. His friends were valued only if they were 


willing to be his friends alone and go along with what he wanted to do. He seemed 


always to be in trouble, and to get his friends in trouble, too. Things at home were getting 
worse. The Principle Investigator’s stepfather seemed constantly to be on the Principle 
Investigator’s back. The Principle Investigator seemed to be out of control. No one could 
determine why; no one seemed to understand the feelings of anger, frustration, and shame 
the Principle Investigator was unable to articulate. 

Generally speaking, the Principle Investigator felt freer in his community. He did 
not feel restricted in his activities. If he chose to do something by himself, he could 
without being questioned. If he chose to play with others, he could do that, too. Usually, 
he chose to play with boys who were four or five years older because they were more 
understanding and accepting of the Principle Investigator. And, since he was tall for his 
age, he appeared to fit in. Still, there were times when the Principle Investigator would 
get into trouble. Once, he went with the older boys to a nearby river. They found a boat 
docked near the shore. Everyone climbed aboard and pushed out into the river. Some of 
the boys could swim, but the Principle Investigator could not. Roughhousing, one of the 
boys pushed the Principle Investigator overboard. Caught off guard, he panicked and 
nearly drowned. By the grace of God, he managed to scramble out of the water and 
headed straight for home. However, even this incident did not deter the Principle 
Investigator from following after the older boys. 

One Sunday afternoon, a group of boys and girls was playing near the side of a 
road. For sport, some of the boys would hitch a ride on the bumper of a slow-moving car 
passing by. They would ride for a short distance, and when the car sped up, the boys 
would jump off facing the direction the car was moving and run as fast as they could to 


keep pace with the car. Wanting to be like the other boys, the Principle Investigator 


decided to take a turn. He jumped on the bumper of the next slow-moving car that passed 
by. Things were going great until the car sped up. When it was time to jump, the 
Principle Investigator jumped off the car facing the opposite direction to the way the car 
was going. He lost his balance, fell, and bumped his head on the asphalt road. His friends 
jeered at him for jumping the wrong way. For an instant, it was hard for the Principle 
Investigator to decide which hurt more—the jeering or the bump growing on his head. 
Even though he pretended not to be hurt, he really had been. Once again, he was saved 
from serious injury by God’s grace. The Principle Investigator decided to end his car 
bumper-riding days. 

These kinds of incidences gave the Principle Investigator the sense that God truly 
was in control of his life. There were so many times when it seemed that life should have 
ended for him, but God intervened. Even when he did not feel very secure in his family, a 
friendship was developed between him and God. It was a spiritual bond that has never 
been broken. Often, the Principle Investigator would find a private place and have serious 
talks with God about the challenges, shame, frustration, and hurt he faced. It was as 
though he were talking with a close friend. God seemed to have been present for the 
Principle Investigator during all those times when he could not do for himself. 

When the Principle Investigator was about eleven or twelve years old, his 
relationship with God reached the point where everything depended upon God. The 
Principle Investigator would try to do things on his own, but to no avail. It seemed as 
though they would never turn out right. It was when total dependence was on God that 
things ili out right. This is not to say that everything went perfectly well—not by 


any means. There were even times that out of frustration and confusion the Principle 
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Investigator would blame God when things would not go according to the Principle 
Investigator’s plans, hopes, and expectations. But, like missing a good friend, the 
Principle Investigator would always seek reconciliation with God. 

A serious problem surfaced for the Principle Investigator around the fourth grade 
of school. He noticed that there were differences between the other children and himself. 
Some of the differences were that he had difficulty sitting still without disturbing other 
children; he had problems relating to other children; and, he had greater difficulty 
comprehending the lessons. He found it nearly impossible to solve math problems. 
However, competing on the playground was not too difficult. The Principle Investigator 
was a fast runner, a quick dodge ball player, a whiz at marbles, and a master checkers 
player. But he had difficulty throwing a ball far and straight. And, he would become 
wen when catching a ball, often dropping it. As a result of these constant academic 
and developmental challenges along with others, the Principle Investigator became very 
self-conscious. He felt left out more than he felt he fit in. There were many things he 
wanted to do, but he felt incapable of doing them. In addition to all this, constantly 
having his character maligned and being accused of laziness caused deep emotional pain. 
Little did anyone know, but the Principle Investigator had a learning disability. Achieving 
worldly and spiritual success was going to prove to be the biggest struggle of his Ife. 

Religion had always played a major role in the Principle Investigator’s life. As a 
child, his mother, grandmother, and other family members made sure the children 
attended Sunday School and church. The children of the community were always 
engaged in some church activity. They did chores around the church such as carrying 


water in buckets (before running water was installed); they ran errands; helped clean the 


ll 


church; and cut the grass. They participated in plays and contests, and also prepared for 
conferences and conventions. There was almost always an air of excitement that the 
adults and children alike felt. As a result, the Principle Investigator grew to love the 
church and its people. Often, he would spend time talking with the pastor, officers, and 
members. There were also “missionary visits” to the sick and shut-in members of his 
church. These experiences formed the foundation for a lifetime of pastoral ministry. 
Some predicted that the Principle Investigator would become a preacher. However, such 
an idea was far from the Principle Investigator’s mind. He believed that he was unworthy 
of so noble a profession. So, he ran from his calling. 

By junior high school, the Principle Investigator was contemplating dropping out 
of school. Ironically, he loved education, despite the challenges he faced at school. It was 
a joy to talk with people who had completed graduate school, or college, or even high 
school. To get a change of scenery, the Principle Investigator requested and was given 
permission to move in with his grandmother and two of her other grandchildren, George 
and Doris. They lived in a larger city not too far from his home. George became a 
significant role model for the Principle Investigator. George was outgoing, athletic, and 
very industrious. He often worked before and after school to buy his clothes and school 
supplies. He made a shoebox and shined shoes to earn extra money. The Principle 
Investigator decided to do the same thing. In addition to the shoeshine stand, the Principle 
Investigator worked a hotdog and hamburger stand. He became so successful that earning 
money became more important than facing the challenges of school. So, at age sixteen, 


the Principle Investigator dropped out of high school: 
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It was not all work and no play for the Principle Investigator, however. He very 
much wanted to own a bicycle and to join the Boy Scouts. In the midst of all the other 
activities that kept him busy, he managed to do both. The successes from hard work, 
participation in the Boy Scouts, and reaching his goal of owning his own bike proved to 
be rich learning experiences. The Principle Investigator learned that if a person wants 
something bad enough, he could achieve it through faith and hard work. The pride of 
working for and owning that second-hand, green bicycle will always evoke fond 
memories. And, as a member of the Boy Scouts, the Principle Investigator developed the 
characteristics of honesty, truthfulness, and being respectful of others and of himself. 

Not long thereafter, the Principle Investigator moved to Baltimore, Maryland. He 
lived with an aunt who made anyone who stayed with her attend church on a regular 
basis, Notwithstanding the hard work and church attendance, it was nearly impossible for 
a sixteen-year-old boy without a high school education to get, much less keep, a decent 
job. Consequently, after nearly a year, the Principle Investigator returned home to the 
Eastern Shore. However, the story there was about the same. Finding a decent job and 
holding on to it was nearly impossible. 

George had left the area and joined the elite 82"° Airborne Division of the U. S. 
Army. Soon, the Principle Investigator developed a burning desire to join the Army, too. 
At the age of eighteen, he tried but failed the entrance examination. Some months later, 
he tried again. This time, he succeeded. The Army turned out to provide the discipline the 
Principle Investigator needed. During his military career, he served in South Carolina, 
Maryland, Texas, and France. In every place of service, it seemed that there was someone 


to give him the help and encouragement he needed in the midst of his shortcomings. The 
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Principle Investigator believes that it was the intervention of God. One incident, in 
particular, serves as an example. During basic training, the Principle Investigator found 
that he could disassemble his weapon without much problem. However, he could not put 
it back together. Yet, there was always someone who would come along and help him out 
without being critical. Soon the Principle Investigator began to think more positively 
about himself. He was honorably discharged after three years of service. 

After his discharge, the Principle Investigator returned to where he had been 
living to resume life with his favorite relatives. He found a job as a driver in another 
cousin’s florist shop. Nearly a year-and a-half later, the Principle Investigator and his 
cousin were involved in a serious car accident. The Principle Investigator sustained a 
compound fracture of his left femur and was in a comma for three days. He stayed in the 
hospital for two-and-a-half months. His cousin did not fare much better. He had a leg 
broken in two places and was hospitalized for three months. Family and friends thought 
the Principle Investigator was going to die. It was only by the grace of God that after a 
year of recuperating at home that he recovered. It was during the hospital stay that the 
Principle Investigator distinctly heard God speaking to him. During his stay, many 
ministers visited the Principle Investigator. As he shared his story and testimony with the 
ministers, each expressed the sense that God was calling the Principle Investigator to 
preach. 

There had been times during his when the Principle Investigator would get a 
strong desire to preach. He would give in to the urge only when no one else was 
around——late at night or while walking along a lonely road during the day. The urge had 


also occurred a few times during his military career while in the presence of his fellow 
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soldiers. The urge would be too strong for the Principle Investigator to resist, so he would 
just begin preaching. Not too long after the accident and a few other incidents, the 
Principle Investigator accepted God’s call to preach. He pursued ministry, but not the 
pastorate. He simply wanted to be in God’s service and to do his will. The Principle 
Investigator was licensed to preach and eventually ordained as an Itinerant Elder in the 
A.M.E. Church. He earned a General Education Diploma (G.E.D.) and attended a two- 
year college while working for a prominent corporation. It was during this time that God 
called the Principle Investigator to pastor. On the evening of his last day on the job after 
having given two weeks’ notice of his intent to resign, the Principle Investigator went to 
his home church. His Presiding Elder met him at the door and asked where he had been. 
After a brief explanation, the Presiding Elder said that he could give the Principle 
Investigator a church to pastor that day. After what seemed a lengthy worship service, the 
Presiding Elder and his wife, the Pastor and his wife, several church officers, and the 
Principle Investigator assembled at the home of one of the officers for dinner. To the 
Principle Investigator’s utter amazement, it turned out that the home where they were all 
assembled was on the very same property where the Principle Investigator had been born 
and raised! It was there that the appointment to the Principle Investigator’s first church 
was written. Awed, yet humbled by the providential experience, the Principle Investigator 
committed himself completely to serving the Most High God. 

The Principle Investigator continued his formal education by graduating from 
college, having been on the Dean’s List the last two semesters of his senior year. 
Thereafter, the Principle Investigator earned a Master of Divinity degree. Completing his 


education had been a great struggle for him. Whenever he studied, he knew in his spirit 
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that something was wrong with his cognitive skills. But he had no idea what the problem 
was. He realized that his learning styles did not match the teaching styles of the 
professors he encountered. Eventually, he decided to investigate the matter. After visiting 
-several neurologists and taking a battery of tests, he learned that he was dyslexic. This 
was the reason that he had so much difficulty in school and believed he was stupid. This 
was the reason that he lacked the eye/hand coordination necessary to throw and catch a 
ball. This was the reason he could disassemble a rifle, but could not put it back together. 
This was the reason he had difficulty doing math problems, and remembering numbers, 
and a whole host of other things that most people took for granted. 

It is hard for the Principle Investi gator to adequately describe the deep feelings of 
relief, release, and freedom he felt.once the diagnosis was made. It seemed as though his 
spirit could soar with the eagles! Not only was he not dumb, in fact, I.Q. tests proved that 
he was very bright, indeed. The problem was not that he did not have a brain in his head, 
as some people had callously mocked. The problem was that the brain in his head did not 
function in the same manner as so-called “normal” brains did. This malfunction, which 
did not evidence itself physically, nevertheless caused untold emotional, spiritual, and 
physical pain, and self-doubt over the years. But, throughout it all, God had always been 
right by the Principle Investigator’s side, teaching him how to compensate for his 
inabilities and providing nonjudgmental help, encouragement, and hope every step of the 
way. 

As he reflected upon his plight, the Principle Investigator was reminded of the 
Apostle Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” (2 Cor. 12:1-10). Three times, Paul records, he asked 


God to take the thorn away. God’s reply was that His grace was sufficient for Paul, that 
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God’s strength was made complete in Paul’s weakness. Having had the experience of 
begging God countless times to take away the condition that plagued him, the Principle 
Investigator identifies completely with Paul and understands that God’s grace is 
sufficient for him, as well. Furthermore, like Paul, the Principle Investigator has come to 
realize what it means to glory in his weakness, knowing that the power of Jesus rests 


upon him. 
The Context 


Because learning disabilities are so widespread and the need to alleviate the 
negative impact so great, a religious conference was selected as the context for the 
ministry focus. In addition, this context was chosen because the Principle Investigator is 
the Presiding Elder of the Baltimore District of the Baltimore Annual Conference of the 
Second Episcopal District of the A.M.E. Church. The Baltimore District covers the city 
of Baltimore and the following nine counties in the State of Maryland: Baltimore, Kent, 
Talbot, Queen Anne, Dorchester, Wicomico, Worcester, Somerset, and Cecil. The 
Context Associates were the pastors, superintendents of church schools, and other key 
leaders of the churches in the Baltimore District. The host church for the Church School 
Convention was Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church located in the farming community of Worton, 
Maryland. Worton is located in Kent County. Kent County sits on 278 square miles 
across the Chesapeake Bay due east of Baltimore City. The County is known for its 
waterfowl and upland game; wildlife refuge management areas; beaches and marinas; 
and historic buildings and landmarks. The County produces corn, soybeans, vegetables, 


and milk. It also has a thriving seafood industry. Chestertown is the County seat. 
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According to the Maryland Department of Planning, in 2003 the total population of Kent 
County was 19,680,” the lowest in the Presiding Elder’s District. Baltimore City had a 
total population of 628,670." That Department also cited the median household income 
for Kent County as $41,700; Baltimore City as $32,400. In 2002, the U.S, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis reported the per capita personal income for Kent County as $32,730 
and Baltimore City as $26,629. In total personal income per thousand dollars, Kent 
County ranks next to the lowest at $641,385, compared to Baltimore County, the highest, 
at $29,376,129, according to the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis.” Kent County ties 
with Queen Anne’s County in the average weekly wage total of $528. Kent County is the 
safest place to live, according to the Maryland State Police.° The crime rate is 1,879.3 per 
100,000 population, compared with Baltimore City, which has a crime rate of 7,643.0 per 
100,000 population. However, the Maryland Association of Realtors ranks Kent County 
fourth in the average sales price of a home ($235,284).’ 

Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church was founded in 1893 as the result of small group 
meetings in several communities in Kent County. A history of Mt. Olive can be found at 
Appendix A. It was the first A.M.E. Church organized in the area. A site in the 
Butlertown Community was purchased and a church was erected. Over the years, Mt. 
Olive became known as a church of great preaching arid singing. In addition, Mt. Olive 


has made major contributions to its community through state funded drug prevention and 
* State of Maryland, Department of Business and Economic Development, available from 
http//researchtools.choosemaryland.org/comparison/resultsProcess.asp, accessed on 23 September 2004. 
* Tid. 
* Ibid. 
° Tid. 


” Ibid. 
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awareness programs; increased voter education, registration, and participation; bone 
marrow registration; crime watcher programs; and the founding a branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). Moreover, Mt. Olive was 
influential in electing the first African American Councilperson in Chestertown as well as 
in electing a President of the Kent County Commissioners. For five years, Mt. Olive 
hosted the annual “What About the Children? Parade and Festival” It is in keeping with 
this outstanding tradition that Mt. Olive was chosen as the site of the 2004 Church School 
Convention. Furthermore, Mt. Olive is so centrally located that it ideally facilitated the 
attendance of members of the other churches in the Baltimore District. 

As Presiding Elder, the Principle Investigator is responsible for the supervision, 
growth, and development of nearly twenty-nine churches with approximately 20,000 
members. One of the duties of the Presiding Elder is to hold annual church school 
conventions where pastors, officers, and members of these churches gather for training, 
fellowship, and to promote the work of the Church.* The churches in this District are 
located in the inner city, in the suburbs, and in rural areas. Also, they vary in size, 
financial stability, and educational levels of its members. Pooled together, they form a 
powerful resource for impacting their communities, particularly the African-American 


community. 


* African Methodist Episcopal Church, AMEC Sunday School Union, Compilation Committee, 
The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 2000 (Nashville, TN: AMEC 
Sunday School Union, 2001), 128-32. 
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The Synergy 


Because this ministry project is based on Action Research, the relationship 
between the personal interests and characteristics of the Principle Investigator and those 
of the context becomes fundamental to the success of the project. The resulting synergy 
can be defined as that which happens when two independent entities collaborate to create 
“bold new forms of each other that add even more to their value.”” In this situation, the 
Principle Investigator is one entity and the context is another. The Principle Investigator 
will grow in character, competence, and confidence. The context will grow in its 
mandate, ministry, and mission. The bold new form that results when the two are 
synergistically incorporated is the ministry model—informing and empowering 
communities about learning disabilities through traditional religious conferences. 

The Principle Investigator personally knows the hurt, pain, frustration, and pain of 
being learning disabled. He has also learned that with the right help, understanding, and 
encouragement, those with learning disabilities can grow up to lead fruitful, successful 
lives just as those without learning disabilities can do. With his personal experiences, his 
pastoral background and leadership, and his desire to see learning disabled people 
succeed, the Principle Investigator is in a prime position to be used of God. 

This ministry model is the Principle Investigator’s response to the problem of 
learning disabilities. There is hope for the learning disabled if awareness of, support for, 
and education regarding the group of disorders can be raised Consequently, the ministry 


model will have a positive impact upon those persons affected by learning disabilities, 


” Stephen R. Covey, The 7 Habits of Highly Effective People: Powerful Lessons in Personal 
Change (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1989), 52. 
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their families, surrounding communities, the state, the nation, and eventually the world 
because the A.M.E. denomination is worldwide. 
Results will be achieved through workshops and seminars, preaching, Bible 


studies, group dialogues, and other transformative activities. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


Learning Disabilities 


LaQueeta is a shy child being told for the “umpteenth” time by her second grade 
teacher to sit still in her chair and pay attention. If she does not obey, LaQueeta’s teacher 
vows, she will have no choice but to call LaQueeta’s parents. Embarrassed and upset, 
LaQueeta knows she has done her best; but, she just cannot sit still, nor make sense of the 
letters and numbers on the board, nor ignore the sights and sounds which keep her from 
focusing her attention. These, and other difficulties which are described below, are 


common daily experiences of many learning disabled children. 
Definition 


This chapter will discuss leaning disabilities (LDs) and attention deficit disorders 
(ADDs), their categories, prevalence, and societal impact. In addition, other pertinent 
work in this area will be discussed. There are several technical definitions of LDs. The 
most widely used definition is the one incorporated in Federal Public Law 101-476, the 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act IDEA), 1990. That law defines learning 


disability as: 
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[A] disorder in one or more of the basic psychological processes 
involved in understanding or in using language spoken or written, 
which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, 
speak, read, write, spell, or do mathematical calculations. The term 
includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. 
The term does not include children who have learning problems 
that are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
of environmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. ' 


Additional definitions used for other purposes such as research, teaching, and 
public awareness include the one by The National Institute of Mental Health: ” 


Learning disabilities (LD) is a disorder that affects people's ability 
to either interpret what they see and hear, or to link information 
from different parts of the brain. These limitations can show up in 
many ways - as specific difficulties with spoken and written 
language, coordination, self-control, or attention. Such difficulties 
extend to schoolwork and can impede learning to read or write, or 
to do math. Learning disabilities can be lifelong conditions that, in 
some cases, affect many parts of a person's life: school or work, 
daily routines, family life, and sometimes even friendships and 
play. In some people, many overlapping learning disabilities may 
be apparent. Other people may have a single, isolated learning 
problem that has little impact on other areas of their lives. 


Distinctions 


There are three broad categories of learning disabilities: developmental speech 
and language disorders; academic skills disorders; and “other,” into which fall such 


disabilities as coordination disorders and disorders not included in the other two 


' The Hello Friend/Ennis William Cosby Foundation, “Definitions of Learning Disabilities,” 
available at http://www.hellofriend.org/learning/definitions.html; accessed on 30 September 2004. 


* National Institutes of Health, Learning Disabilities: Decade of the Brain NIH 95-3611 
(Washington, D.C. GPO, 1993), 3; available at http//www.ldonline.org/Id_indepth/general_infor/gen-nimh- 
booklet.html, accessed on 10 September 2004. | 
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categories. Each of these broad categories consist of several specific, often overlapping, 


disorders, as follows: ° 
Developmental Speech and Language Disorders 


These are often the earliest signs of a learning disability. They are problems 
articulating speech sounds, communicating through spoken language, and understanding 


what other people say. 
Developmental articulation disorder 


Experts refer to difficulty in producing speech as developmental articulation 
disorder. Struggling to control the rate of speaking, as well as difficulty in making proper 
sounds are indicators. These disorders are fairly common and can be treated with speech 


therapy or outgrown. 
Developmental Expressive Language Disorder 


Children who call objects by the wrong names, or who speak in phrases of two or 
three words are said to have this disorder. Also, children who have trouble answering 


simple questions fall into this subcategory. 
Developmental Receptive Language Disorder 


A child who persistently does not respond to his or her name, or who cannot 
distinguish the sound of the word “bell” from the sound of the word “ball” is an example 
of someone with this disorder. Close examination reveals that the hearing is fine but there 


3 Thid., 3-6. 
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is a problem making sense of certain sounds, words, or sentences they hear. In many 


cases, persons with this disorder also have an expressive language disorder. 
Academic Skills Disorders 

Trouble developing reading, writing, and arithmetic skills is in this category. 
Developmental Reading Disorder 


This disorder is also known as dyslexia, from the Greek root “dys” (trouble) and 
“lexia” (word). Thus, “dyslexia” means trouble with words. This type of disorder affects 
upwards of 8% of elementary school children.* While not the result of general 
developmental disability or sensory impairment,’ dyslexia shows up at different stages of 
development, initially as difficulty in learning letters and their sounds. For example, a 
person with this disorder may not be able to sound out the individual letters of the word 
“d-o-g.” Next, such a person may have difficulty in reading words accurately or in with 
rhyming words such as “hat” with “cat.” Finally, if a person cannot form new images or 
relate new ideas to those already memorized, then understanding new concepts is 
impaired. This is especially problematic when learning reading comprehension. Virginia 


Berninger reports that remedial reading techniques can help many children cope with 


‘ Thid., 5. 


° Charlann S. Simon, “On Being Dyslexic,” American Speech Language Hearing Association 41 
no. 2 (March/April 1999), 19. 
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dyslexia.° So, too, can supplementing reading with books on tape, and using voice 
recognition software.’ 

In addition to the symptoms of dyslexia cited above, Michael E. Thomson lists 
additional ones’: 

k Confusion of left and right labeling; 

2. Order errors; 

3. Poor short-term memory; 

4. Difficulty with letter pattern retrieval and digit span; 

5. Trouble with alphabet naming tasks; 

6. Problems in sequencing (e.g., auditory/visual and eye movement); and, 

1. Inability to remember months of the year/days of the week. 

Mary McCracken agrees in principle with the list above. She adds that symptoms 
of dyslexia also may include poor understanding of spatial relationships, challenges in 
remembering the steps in solving math problems, disorganization, and a poor sense of 


direction.’ 


° Virginia W. Berninger, “Dyslexia the Invisible, Treatable Disorder: The Story of Einstein’s 
Ninja Turtles” Learning Disability Quarterly 23 (2000); available at http://www.questia.com/PM.qst?, 
accessed on 30 July 2003. 

’ Christine Gorman, “The New Science of Dyslexia,” Time, 28 July 2003, 59. 


® Michael E. Thomson, Developmental Dyslexia: Studies in Disorders of Communication 
(London, England: Whurr Publishers, Ltd., n.d.), 19. 


? Mary McCracken, Turnabout Children (Boston, MA: Little Brown, 1986), 20-21. 
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Developmental Writing Disorder 


Other terms for this disorder are “dysgraphia,” and “agraphia.” These terms are 
closely related and have to do with the inability to manipulate a writing instrument or to 
express thoughts in writing. '° Problems in vocabulary, grammar, hand movement, and 
memory are all aspects of this disorder. A person who has problems distinguishing the 
sequence of sounds in a word may have problems with spelling and in composing 


complete grammatical sentences. 
Developmental Arithmetic Disorder 


Also known as “dyscalculia,” and/or “acalculia,” this disorder is a form of 
dyslexia. Arithmetic is a complex process involving such procedures as recognizing 
numbers and symbols, memorizing facts such as multiplication tables, aligning numbers, 
and understanding abstract concepts such as fractions. Persistent problems in any one or a 
combination of these areas will frustrate the development of mathematical skills, 
resulting in the inability to do arithmetic.'' In addition, the inability to learn telephone 


numbers is a symptom of dyscalculia. 
Other Learning Disabilities 


Delays in acquiring language, academic, and motor skills that do not meet the 
criteria for specific learning disabilities are found here. Included are disorders which 


affect a person’s ability to learn, but do not meet certain scientific criteria. Dyspraxia is a 


10 NIH, 5. 
'T hid. 
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motor difficulty that can affect body motions. It can appear as clumsiness, speech 


difficulties, and handwriting problems. 
A Historical Perspective 


Down through history, persons with LDs have been given many different labels. 
They were called retarded, lazy, and other degrading names. The term dyslexia has been 
in use for more than 130 years. In 1871, autopsies performed by Dr. A. Dejerne on 
dyslexics showed lesions on the “posterior temporal region” of the left brain. His research 
also showed that a loss of reading comprehension and writing could be traced to a left 
unilateral lesion. Consequently, he believed that dyslexia was a specific neurological 
disorder caused by lesions in the brain which were due to some kind of brain trauma.” 
However, it was Dr. Rudolph Berlin who first used the term dyslexia as an alternative to 
the term “word blindness.”'’ Several years later in 1877, Dr. A. Kussmaul used the term 
“alexia” to distinguish a special type of speech difficulty caused by injuries to the left or 
dominant hemisphere of the brain which controls speech." 

Larry Silver reports that prior to the 1940s, American children with LDs were 
thought by the medical community to be retarded.'” Because LDs were not accepted as 
the norm, children who suffered from them were seen as problems, rather than persons 


with health circumstances beyond their control. Moreover, some learning disabled 


| " Eric Wiertelak “History of Dyslexia,” Macalester College (St. Paul, MN: Macalester College, 
2004), available at http//www.macalester.edu/~psych/whathap/UBNRP/Dyslexia/history.html; accessed 14 
May 2004. 
? Ibid. 
4 Thid. 


Larry B. Silver, The Misunderstood Chiid, 3d ed. (New York: Three Rivers Press, 1998). 
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children were labeled as having minimum brain damage (MBD) because they had similar 
symptoms to persons who had trauma or surgery to the brain. It was later learned that 
much of the problem with learning disability centered on how the brain functioned, 
physiologically and structurally. '° 

The term learning disabilities was not always used to define dyslexia and some of 
the other learning disorders. Janet Lerner writes that the term LDs was introduced in 
1963 as one of the outcomes of a meeting of a small group of concerned parents and 
educators in Chicago, Illinois.’’ The original intent of the meeting was to have the several 
isolated community groups coalesce into a single organization that would deal with this 
issue. Until that meeting, children with LDs carried several different labels, including 
perceptually handicapped, brain injured, and neurologically impaired. Consequently, the 
need to agree on a single term to identify these children became clear. Hence, the term 
“learning disabilities” was created.'* In addition to determining a name for learning 
disorders, the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities (ACLD) was born. 
Later, the name of that association was changed to what it is known as today, the 
Learning Disabilities Association (LDA).'” While a name for the learning disorders was 


settled upon, defining LDs was much more elusive, and remains so even today. 


'* Ibid. 

'” Janet Lerner, Learning Disabilities: Theories, Diagnoses, and Teaching Strategies (Boston, 
MA: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1993). 

'* Ibid. 
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Attention Disorders 


Attention Deficit Disorder (ADD) and Attention Deficit/Hyperactivity Disorder 
(ADHD) are not learning disabilities, but are closely related medical disorders. Because 
ADD and ADHD can hinder learning, they often accompany academic skills disorders. 
There are three main categories of attention disorders: inattention, hyperactivity, and 


impulsivity. 
Inattention 


Persons who are inattentive (i.e., who have ADD), have a hard time keeping their 
minds on any one thing, and are easily distracted. Many appear to daydream to excess. 
They seem to be in a world of their own. Often quiet, many children with ADD do not 
cause major problems in school and may be passed along from grade to grade in the early 


years and not get the special help they need. 
Hyperactivity 


Research has shown that a number of children with ADD—mostly boys—have 
hyperactivity accompanying their attention deficit (ADHD). These persons are always in 
motion, having difficulty sitting still in school without bothering other students. Many 
have explosive energy and emotional outbursts. Reports indicate that by adolescence 
hyperactivity often fades into fidgeting and restlessness. Nevertheless, the problems with 
inattention and lack of concentration continue into adulthood. Adults who consistently 
have difficulty organizing and completing tasks, who cannot listen or follow directions, 


and whose work seems messy or in disarray may have ADHD. 


30 
Impulsivity 


Closely associated with ADHD and often lumped with it, impulsivity categorizes 
persons who are overly impulsive and unable to control their immediate reactions. Failing 
to think before acting and not being able to wait their tum in organized games are 


common symptoms. 
Causes of Learning Disabilities 


There is no clear evidence regarding the cause or causes of LDs. At one time, 
experts believed that brain lesions due to some sort of trauma caused LDs. However, 
research that is more recent reveals that there are several complex causes. The National 
Institutes of Mental Health reports that there is evidence to suggest that several areas of 
the brain are involved, and difficulties arise as the brain attempts to bring together 
information from various brain regions. Another prominent theory indicates that the 
problem may be subtle structural and functional brain disturbances present from before 
birth. It may be that errors in the way cells are made, located, or connected in the fetus 
develop into LDs. ”” 

Studies are being conducted to determine what effect, if any, genes, substance 


abuse, problems during pregnancy, and toxins may have on brain development. 
Genetic Factors 


While there is no evidence that LDs are inherited, there is some reason to believe 


that there may be a genetic link within families. Research has shown that if a parent has a 


2° NTH, 6-9. 
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learning disability, the disability may take a different form in the child. For example, a 
parent who has a problem in writing may have a child who has a problem with expressive 
language disorder. However, another explanation for the genetic link may be that of 
family environment. If a parent has an expressive language disorder, she might talk less 
to her children, thereby causing a delay in the child in language acquisition. Such a delay 


in development may appear to be a learning disability.”’ 
Substance Abuse 


Research shows that many drugs pass from the mother to the fetus. Consequently, 
mothers who use cigarettes, alcohol, and other drugs during pregnancy may damage their 
fetuses. Mothers who smoke may produce smaller babies, resulting in possible LDs, 
Alcohol may damage fetus brains, interfering with the development of neurons. Such 
damage can lead to problems with memory, problem solving, learning, and paying 
attention. Heavy drinking during pregnancy has been linked to fetal alcohol syndrome, 
which can produce low birth weight, impair intellectual development, and cause 
hyperactivity and certain other physical defects. Studies prove that illegal drugs, such as 
crack cocaine, impair the development of receptor brain cells that transmit incoming 


signals from our ears, eyes, and skin. te 
Other Causes 


There are cases when the mother’s immune system may react adversely to normal 


cells and treat them as if they were infected. This can cause forming brain cells to settle 


2! Thid., 7-8. 
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in the wrong region of the brain. Sometimes during the delivery, the umbilical cord can 
become twisted and cut off oxygen to the fetus, causing brain malfunctions and possible 
LDs. Another cause of LDs may be poisons in the child’s environment. New brain cells 
and neutrons continue to be produced for a year after a child is born. Such toxins as 
cadmium and lead can adversely affect these cells. In addition, there is new evidence that 
LDs may develop in children who have been treated with chemotherapy or radiation 


when they were quite young.” 
Treatments, Interventions, and Coping Strategies 


Because each person with LDs is different, there is no single treatment, 
intervention, or coping strategy that is appropriate. However, persons with LDs can learn 
to read, write, and problem solve with proper help. Early identification and treatment are 
essential because children’s brains are more flexible than adults’ brains in learning new 


skills. Proper diagnosis of a learning disability is also critical.” 


Treatments and Interventions 


Treatments and interventions begin with proper diagnosis. According to Robert 
Frank and Kathryn Livingston, the process of diagnosing dyslexia, for example, usually 
involves a number of professionals and a series of tests.”” Health professionals are needed 


to rule out vision, hearing, and neurological problems. However, the emphasis is on 


3 Thid., 9. 
74 Thid., 10. 


| ms Robert Frank and Kathryn Livingston, The Secret Life of the Dyslexic Child (Emmaus, PA: 
Rodale Publishing, 2002), 93, 95. 
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psychological and educational factors since those areas foster the most effective 
strategies for success”. Specially-trained professionals use a multi-sensory, structured 
approach (hearing, seeing, touching).”’ Further, Thomas and Constance Messina suggest 
that ideal intervention components should include many of the following:”* 

i. Overall social/relational approach 

Z. Language and communication 


3. Motor skills 


4. Behavioral approach 
2: Cognitive 
6. Medical 


7. Nutritional 

“Pre-referral intervention” is a form of intervention used by educational experts. 
Pre-referral intervention happens when a teacher attempts to accommodate a difficult-to- 
teach student by modifying the mode of instruction or the learning environment before 
referring the student for testing and possible placement in special education classes.” 
Many children are diagnosed as learning disabled in the school setting. Parents and 


teachers can design an Individual Educational Program (TEP) for the child that could 


26 Thid. 


”7 The International Dyslexia Association, Just The Facts: Dyslexia Basics (Baltimore, MD: The 
International Dyslexia Association, 2000), 2. 


’8 James J. Messina and Constance M. Messina, Tools for Coping Series: Rule Out Model Jor the 
Early Intervention and Treatment of Children with Developmental Disabilities (Tampa, FL: James J. 
Messina and Constance M. Messina, 2004); available at http://www.coping.org/earlyin/ruleout/devdis.htm, 
accessed on 23 September 2004. 


”° Douglas Fuchs et al., “Responsiveness-to-Intervention: Definitions, Evidence, and Implications 
for the Learning Disabilities Construct,” Learning Disabilities Research & Practice 18, no. 3 (2003): 157- 
174. 
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include classroom adjustments (preferential seating), specialized equipment (talking 
calculators), classroom assistants (teachers), and special education classes (or schools).*° 
A thirty-year meta-analysis research synthesis of 272 students conducted by H. 
Lee Swanson found that the most effective form of teaching children with LDs included 
direct instruction (lectures, books, discussion) with strategy instruction (ways to learn, 
such as memorization). Consequently, Swanson recommended that in addition to 
choosing the best method for the task, teachers should combine direct instruction with 
strategy instruction and match instructional techniques to the subject being taught.”’ 
Batya Elbaum et al. conducted a research synthesis of a twenty-year study looking at 
twenty children who were learning disabled and who had behavior disorders. They found 
that learning disabled students who were taught in pairs, small groups, and other multiple 
grouping formats had greater reading outcomes than learning disabled students who were 
taught in the traditional manner (i.e., instruction taught to the whole class).*” Further, 
benefits were found in peer tutoring, both for the tutor and for the tutee. In addition to 
greater reading outcomes, there was a boost in the esteem of the tutor. Elbaum et al., 
recommended that teachers should encourage pairing interventions in their reading 


programs.”° 


* “f earning Disabilities: Symptoms, Types, and Treatments,” Helpguide (Santa Monica, CA: The 
Rotary Club, 2004); available from http://www. helpguide.org/mental/learning disabilities.htm, accessed on 
24 September, 2004. 


*! 1. Lee Swanson, Intervention Research for Students with Learning Disabilities: A Meta- 
Analysis of Treatment Outcomes; available at http://www.ldonline.org/ld_indepth/teaching_techniques/ 
neld_summit99_improving.html#one, accessed on 23 September 04. 


>? Batya Elbaum et al., The Effect of Instructional Grouping Format on the Reading Outcomes of 
Students with Disabilities; available at http://www .Idonline.org/ld_indepth/teaching techniques/ 
ncld_summit99_improving.html#one, accessed on 23 September 04. 


3 Ibid. 
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Coping Strategies 


Learning to manage on their own is a significant strategy for persons with LDs. 
Sally Smith believes that the learning disabled can achieve just about anything they want 
to, but that they have to worker harder than others and use appropriate strategies. ** She 
says: “Accommodations are what people with learning disabilities need from the outside 
world in order to be successful. Strategies are what people have to develop from the 
inside in order to compensate for whatever is not working properly.”*” Smith suggests 
that learning disabled children and adults accept their LDs, learn to like themselves, 
become agents of change, secure accommodations which will facilitate their academic 
studies and employment, use mentors and support networks, and become entrepreneurs. © 

Smith also points out that many learning disabled persons have developed what 
she terms “masks” to help them deflect attention from their disabilities and to avoid being 
found out. While these defense mechanisms are often destructive because they take so 
much energy to pull off, they also require a great deal of ingenuity, reasoning, and 
imagination. Smith says, “Diagnosticians tell us that the more a mask is used for 
manipulation, the more we need to probe the talents of the person who has constructed 


the mask. The talents that go into desperate role playing could, if recognized and 


** Sally L. Smith is founder and director of The Lab School of Washington, located in the District 
of Columbia. It offers a day school for learning-disabled youth and a night school for learning-disabled 
adults. Ms. Smith is also a professor at The American University and the mother of a learning disabled son. 


*° Sally L. Smith, Succeeding Against the Odds: How the Learning Disabled Can Realize Their 
Promise (New York: Penguin Putnam Inc., 1991), 252. 
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channeled toward constructive ends, provide foundation for learning instead of 


avoidance.” Several of the masks are described below: 


1. 


37 Ihid., 


The Clown. This is the jokester. The person uses laughter to conceal the 
disability. Cher was the class clown at her school. She could not read, 
write, or do arithmetic, although she was quite verbal and creative in the 
arts. 

The Non-Conformist. This mask chooses the outrageous in clothing, hair, 
glasses, and the like. Again, Cher is an example. So, too, is painter Robert 
Rauschenberg. 

The Super Competent. Using bravado, arrogance, extreme logic, and 
problem-solving skills, this mask tries to make everything look easy. 
General George S. Patton, for example, was dyslexic. 

The Bad Boy/Girl. This mask would rather be bad than dumb. This person 
may not be successful in school, but he or she is successful on the streets. 
The mask is angry and frustrated with school, teachers, and other school 
officials. The mask also uses disruptive behavior to divert the teacher’s 
attention away from her or his poor schoolwork. 

The Busy Bee. The mask of activity is always to be on the move. By 
staying on the move, there is no time for intimacy or for the learning 
disability to be discovered. This person is hard to get a hold of, but always 
cheerful. 

The Jock. The jock is the strong, silent type. This person excels at sports 
and is idolized by many. Dexter Manley and Magic Johnson are examples. 
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Often, the Jock wants to open up, but he winds up creating walls between 
himself and those around him. 

For additional insight into mask-wearing, see the poem “We Wear The Mask,” by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar found at Appendix B. 

Michael McNulty conducted a study of the life stories of adults who were 
diagnosed with learning disabilities in early childhood. His findings indicate that self- 
esteem problems emerged in early childhood, and continued into adulthood. The 
participants in his study attempted to compensate for their learning disorders on 
functional (with the learning disability) and psychological (there is something wrong with 
me) levels well into adulthood. He recommended support and awareness from 
professionals and significant others to promote functional and psychological 
compensation for adult dyslexics.** McNulty goes on to cite several projects of Palombo 
who found that caregivers who are aware of a child’s learning disability are critical to 
helping that child function successfully in school and elsewhere. Being aware of and 
sensitive to learning disabilities encourages the student through the process of 
compensating for the disorder. According to Palombo, compensation on a functional 
level helps the learning disabled to develop cognitive strategies to overcome the effects 
of LDs and to develop ways to enhance their strengths. On a psychological level, 
compensation helps the child to manage the stigma and feelings of low self-esteem often 
associated with the learning disabled. Moreover, Palombo believed that persons with LDs 
developed self-narratives, which he described as stories people tell themselves to make 
sense of their emotional lives and subjective experiences. Palombo goes on to theorize 


*® Michael A. McNulty, “Dyslexia and the Life Course,” Journal of Learning Disabilities 36, no. 4 
(July/August 2003): 363-381. 
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that self-narratives are the child’s explanation of what it means to be learning disabled 
and these self-narratives reflect related emotional concerns.°” 

Since research proves that learning styles and systems vary according to 
individuals, then institutionalizing the educational system may lock out those persons 
who are learning disabled. Jonathan Mooney and David Cole found this to be so. They 
believe that the learning disabled must empower themselves in order to effectively 
managing their higher educational pursuits and achieve academic success for their own 
reasons and goals.*” Speaking from personal experiences, they say that: 

In childhood, we were told that we were defective goods, and to be 

better we had to be other than what we were. In our adult lives, we 

tried to use academic success to define ourselves. In both of these 

situations, however, we fought a losing battle. Regardless of 

whether we were trying to fill up our holes or looking to be told we 


were whole, this thing called academic success still held our 
identities in its grip.‘ 


Effects of Learning Disabilities Upon Youth and Adults 


Children with LDs frequently experience failure, frustration, humiliation, ridicule, 
misunderstanding and low self-esteem. In addition, family, friends, and teachers often 
become stressed and irritated because of the amount of attention required by the learning 
disabled (particularly undiagnosed) child. Learning-disabled adults who work are often 


seen as slackers, disinterested, slow, and disorganized. Resentment and 


» Ibid. 

* Jonathan Mooney and David Cole, Learning Outside the Lines: Two Ivy League Students with 
Learning Disabilities and ADHD Give You the Tools for Academic Success and Educational Revolution 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 2000), 61-84. 


“| Thid., 61-62. 
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misunderstandings may mount. Social problems may occur because the learning disabled 
child or adult is unable to read social cues. 

The impact dyslexia has on youth can be devastating. The frustration, humiliation, 
embarrassment, sense of defeat, and the feeling of worthlessness are often overwhelming. 
McCracken cites an example of a youth who had a particularly traumatic experience. The 
seven-year-old was involved in a diagnostic session. He had been given the Block Design 
subtest of the Wechsler Intelligence Test. When he could not remember more than two 
numbers and none at all on the Digit Span subtest, he pushed the blocks across the table 
in frustration, banged his head with his hand and shouted, “Stupid kid!” He began 
bouncing up and down and finally out of his chair.” Adolescents tend to vent through 
socially unacceptable means. Many abuse alcohol, drugs and medications, and other 
destructors to help relieve stress associated with the disorders. 

Another negative impact of a learning disability upon youth is that they tend to 
drop out of school out of frustration. For most of them, job opportunities are minimized, 
possibilities of marrying are diminished, and the likelihood of associating with decent 
persons can be limited. Even family members can feel the ill effects of a person who has 
dropped out of school due to a learning disability. Larry Kortering and Patricia Braziel 
report the following: 

School dropout proves especially problematic if it becomes 

associated with negative outcomes. That is, by dropping out of 

school, youth with learning disabilities forfeit their best chance to 

develop the skills that will help them adjust to adulthood and 

secure suitable employment. Research chronicling the negative 

outcomes associated with dropping out dates back to 

Hollingshead’s (1949) interview of 740 out-of-school youth, 

including 390 who had dropped out of school. More recent 


research shows that today’s negative outcomes include the fact that 


* McCracken, 20-21. 
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few school dropouts access employer-sponsored training (Hight, 
1998), while many endure higher rates of unemployment or under- 
employment (Bounds & Johnson, 1992). They also experience 
higher rates of unexpected parenthood (Cooley, 1997) and drug use 
(Swain & Beauvis, 1997). Furthermore, at least one study 
suggested that school dropouts account for half of all prisoners and 
heads of households on welfare (Cooley, 1997). 


Statistical Data and Prevalence 


According to the Child Trends DataBank, school officials and health 
professionals surveyed found that 10% of males and 6% of females between the ages of 
three to seventeen years of age had been diagnosed with a learning disability.“* The 
Greenwood School” reports that according to the U.S. Department of Education, 2.25 
million children, 50% of all students in special education in the public schools, have 
learning disabilities. Furthermore, the National Institutes of Health found that 75% to 
80% of special education students who have LDs have their basic problems in reading 
and language. The Greenwood School cites the National Longitudinal Transition Study 
published by Wagner in 1991 which found that 35% of students who have LDs drop out 
of high school—twice the rate of students who do not have LDs. In addition, Wagner’s 
study predicted that 31% of teens with LDs would be arrested within three to five years 


after high school, and that 50% of females with LDs would become mothers within that 


* Larry Kortering and Patricia Braziel, “A Look at High School Programs as Perceived by Youth 
with Learning Disabilities,” Learning Disability Quarterly 25, no. 3 (2002): 177. 


“4 Child Trends DataBank, “Learning Disabilities, ”available at 
http://www.childtrendsdatabank. org/indicators/65LearningDisabilities.cfm; accessed on 20 September 
2004. 


* The Greenwood School is a private school in Putney, VT considered to be one of the nation’s 
best schools for the learning disabled. Its mission is to provide the kinds of academic programs and 
learning environment which will enable children with dyslexia and other language difficulties to reach their 
full potential. 
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same time period Moreover, that study found that 62% of persons with LDs were 
unemployed one year after high school. Also, 60% of adults who are profoundly illiterate 
have LDs which have gone undetected or untreated. This holds true for 50% of juvenile 
delinquents tested by the National Center for State Courts and the Educational Testing 
Service in 1977. The Greenwood School also cited The Hazelton Foundation’s study that 
showed up to 60% of teens who were in treatment for substance abuse had learning 
disabilities. And the Greenwood School also cited the 1992 report from the Office of the 
Inspector General on “Functional Impairments of AFDC Clients” that said that LDs and 
substance abuse were the most common blocks that kept welfare recipients from attaining 


and retaining employment. “ 
Legal Issues 


Laws enacted in connection with disabilities, including learning disabilities are in 
constant flux and new laws or amendments are always under consideration. Nancy 
Boyles and Darlene Contadino discuss several laws that protect the rights of parents and 
their children with learning disabilities.*’ In 1975, students with disabilities received the 
legal right to receive a free appropriate public education (FAPE). Under the Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act (EAHCA) or Public Law 94-142 (PL 94-142), children 
and youth with disabilities were given the same rights as other children to acquire an 


education. This law guaranteed the disabled an individualized education plan (IEP) and 


-” The Greenwood School, “Notes on the Summary Report of the 1994 Washington Summit on 
Learning Disabilities;” available from http://www.greenwoodinstitute.org/resources/restat html, accessed 
on 16 March 2004. 


a Nancy S. Boyles and Darlene Contadino, The Learning Differences Sourcebook (Los Angeles, 
CA: Lowell House, 1998), 54-59. 
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federal funds to help state and local governments implement special education programs. 
In 1983, PL 94-142 was amended by PL 98-199 to make incentives available for 
preschool special education programs, early intervention programs, and transition 
programs. At the same time, all programs under PL 94-142 were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Department of Education’s Office of Special Education 
Programs. In 1986, PL 98-199 was further amended by PL 99-457, which established the 
Handicapped Infants and toddlers Program, permitting early intervention services for 
children from birth to three years. 

In 1990, Congress reauthorized PL 94-142 and renamed it the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, PL 101-476). Under this law, the term “handicapped” 
was changed to “disabled,” and autism and traumatic brain injury became eligible for 
special education services. Major provisions include such related services for the disabled 
as transportation, counseling, physical and occupational therapy, speech and hearing 
therapy, school health services and diagnostic health services. In 1997, IDEA was 
amended to PL 105-17 which supports initiatives for transition services from high school 
to adult living.** Related to PL 105-17 are Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(which itself is a part of the Civil Rights Act of 1964) and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA), enacted in 1990. These two laws protect the civil rights of 
individuals throughout their life span to an education without discrimination. 

The above-mentioned laws apply to any school district that receives federal funds. 
Parents, as their children’s most ardent advocates, should familiarize themselves with the 


legislation protecting their rights and those of their child. 


** U. S. Department of Education, “History of the IDEA: Twenty-five Years of Progress in 
Educating Children with Disabilities Through IDEA,” available at 
http://www.ed.gov/policy/speced/leg/idea/history.html. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


It is the responsibility of society to help persons with learning disabilities (LDs). 
Just as no one has asked to have muscular dystrophy, blindness, deafness, or a multitude 
of other impediments beyond their control, neither has anyone asked to be learning 
disabled. Persons who are learning disabled can be helped academically, socially, 
emotionally, and medically. Unfortunately, in many instances, children with LDs are 
stigmatized so much that they become ashamed of their situation. Awareness of LDs and 
support from society in general and parents, caregivers, teachers, and health care 
professionals in particular is critical. Their role is to help persons with LDs to function, 
adapt, and compensate. It is the purpose of this ministry model to help inform and 
empower learning disabled children and their communities by increasing awareness, 
support, and education about learning disabilities among parents, other caregivers, 
teachers, healthcare professionals, private and public social agencies, and the church. 


This chapter will discuss the foundations on which this ministry model is based. 
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Biblical Foundation 
Christian Education 


Building up or edifying the body of Christ for service is a prime purpose of 
Christian Education. Because this educational process is more corporate than individual, 
it is mutual, collaborative, and cooperative. ' In the Old Testament, Deuteronomy Chapter 
6 serves as an educational mandate for God’s people: 

And these words which I command you today shall be in your 

heart; you shall teach them diligently to your children, and shall 

talk of them when you sit in your house, when you walk by the 

way, when you lie down, and when you rise up. You shall bind 

them as a sign on your hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 

your eyes. You shall write them on the doorposts of your house 

and on your gates (verses 6 — 9), 

This passage is directed to God’s people who are called to relate their faith to all aspects 
of life. It speaks about the goals of education, the teacher, the student, what is to be 
taught, and where. The teaching is to be done in a corporate context (here, the family), 
and whenever there is opportunity (when sitting at home, when walking along the way, 
when going to bed, and when waking up from sleep). It points out that all of life provides 
situations for teaching and learning. 

Christian education involves not only learning Biblical content. It is concerned 
also with defining implications for living and for formulating ways that God’s people can 
respond appropriately. In the A.M.E. Church, one of the key vehicles for imparting 


Christian education is the local Church School. Each year the world over, Presiding 


Elders convene the local Church Schools under their supervision into one large 


' Robert W. Pazmino, Foundational Issues in Christian Education: An Introduction in Evangelical 
Perspective (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1988), 10. 
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convention. Persons from all walks of life gather to be edified through worship, teaching, 
and fellowship about how God would have his people live and conduct their affairs. In 
the setting of the Church School Convention, opportunities for teaching abound. 
Consequently, this ministry model is an ideal way to inform and empower not only the 
church, but also parents, teachers, healthcare professionals, private and public social 


agencies, and the learning disabled themselves about learning disabilities. 
Transforming Disabilities Into Abilities 
God’s Grace Is Sufficient 


In 2 Corinthians 12:7-13, the Apostle Paul complains about a “thorn” in his flesh. 
Biblical scholars offer various explanations for the nature of Paul’s thorn. Some say that 
the thorn was constant temptation, others suggest unrelenting opposition to his work, and 
still others believe it to have been some physical malady such as ophthalmia, migraine 
headaches, or even a speech disability.” Furthermore, the thorn could have been 
emotional or spiritual. Regardless, Paul saw it as a hindrance to effective ministry. While 
it is not known precisely what this thorn was, it is known that it bothered Paul 
incessantly. Paul prayed fervently to God on three occasions that the thorn might be 
removed. 

In response to Paul’s pleas, God told him, “My grace is sufficient for you, for my 


strength is made perfect in weakness” (verse 9). In this passage, the Greek word yapic¢ 


? David K. Lowery, “2 Corinthians,” The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the 
Scriptures by Dallas Seminary Faculty, New Testament ed., ed. John F Walvoord and Roy B. Zuck 
(Wheaton, IL: Victor Press, 1983), 583. 
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(charis)’ means “favor,” “gracious care or help,” or “goodwill” and carries with it the 
sense of “exceptional effects produced by divine grace, above and beyond those usually 
experienced by Christians.”* The word “sufficient” translates the Greek word épxetoc 
(arkétés),” meaning “enough,” “sufficient,” or “adequate.” “Strength” translates ddvayuic¢ 
(dunamis),’ meaning “miraculous power” or “force.’”® “Made perfect” is teleida 
(té18i55),°? meaning “complete,” or “brought to its final goal.”'’ Finally, “weakness” is the 
Greek word do@sveia. (asthénéia), signifying feebleness, disease, sickness, and times of 
weakness.'' So, God is teaching Paul that God’s gracious help and care is all Paul needs, 
because God’s miraculous power or force will be brought to its purpose in Paul’s times of 
weakness. This promise agrees with Peter’s exhortation to Christians to humble 
themselves under the mighty hand of God, casting all their care onto Him because he 
cares for them (1 Pet. 5:6). 

It would seem to many that it would have worked to God’s advantage to have had 


God’s premier servant unencumbered by obstacles so that he could continue the work 


> James Strong, The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible: Showing Every Word of the Text of the 
Common English Version of the Canonical Books, and Every Occurrence of Each Word in Regular order; 
Together with a Key-Word Comparison of Selected Words and Phrases in the King James Version with 
._ Five Leading Contemporary Translations Also Brief Dictionaries of the Hebrew and Greek Words of the 
Original, With References to the English Words (Nashville, TN: Abingdon, 1980), 418, 77. 


“ Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature, 2d ed. (Chicago, IL: The University of Chicago Press, 1979), 877. 


> Strong, “Main Concordance,” 986; “Greek Dictionary,” 16. 
° Bauer, A Greek English Lexicon, 107, 

i Strong, “Main Concordance,” 980; “Greek Dictionary,” 24. 
* Tbid., 24. 

” Ibid., 784, 71. 

© Bauer, A Greek English Lexicon, 809. 


l thid., 115. 
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God had assigned to his hands. Yet, Paul took God at God’s word, for he responded, 
“Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then am I strong” (9b- 
10). Instead of berating God for not having taken away the irritant that plagued him so 
tenaciously, Paul submits to God’s grace and wonder-working power; and, in the process, 
Paul submits to the thorn itself. Instead of further frustration, humiliation, and 
disappointment, Paul found encouragement and inspiration. Imagine—Paul would rather 
bear the thorn (happily) and remain helpless, than to have his problem removed! Paul 
realized that God had made a covenant with him. Consequently, two spirits that agreed 
formed a bond. This sheds great light on the enormity of God’s grace and the reliability 
of God’s promises. Paul learned to trust and to take comfort in God’s plans, provisions, 


promises, and purposes for his life even though the difficulties would not be lifted. 
God’s Provisions 


When God decided to deliver the Israelites from slavery in Egypt, God called 
Moses to lead the way (Exodus 3). Moses had several objections to the assignment, 
citing, in one instance, his inabilities: “And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am 
not eloquent. . .but I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue” (Ex. 4:10). Eloquent 
translates the Hebrew word ddbdr, referring to what is said, to the actual “word” itself. ' 


Slow translates the Hebrew word kdbéd, carrying the sense of severe, difficult, stupid, 


'? Strong “Hebrew Dictionary,” 29. 
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slow, sore, or thick.’? So, Moses makes the excuse that because he does not know how to 
use well-expressed, persuasive words, and because he is thick-tongued, he is not a good 
choice for being used of God to liberate God’s people. But God reassures Moses by 
reminding him that it is God who determines a person’s abilities and disabilities (4:11), 
and that God “will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say” (4:12). 
Furthermore, God provided Moses’ brother, Aaron (an eloquent speaker), to be Moses’ 
mouthpiece. However, it would be Moses who would tell Aaron what to say. God 
promises again to be with Moses, and also with Aaron. The Biblical truth is that our 
human frailties are no excuse for not serving God as God desires us to do. God has made 
no mistake in choosing who will service God. In any case, God will provide what is 


needed to accomplish God’s will. 
The Joy of Going to the House of the Lord 


In Psalm 122:1-2, David describes his delight in going to Jerusalem, the spiritual 
and civic center of the nation of Israel. In verse 1, David shares how happy he is to travel 
and to have companionship. The pilgrimage to Jerusalem was an integral part in the life 
of Jewish families. The fellowship with like believers along their pilgrim journey helped 
ease the way. Then in verse 2, David is happy to have actually reached his destination. 

These two verses are the opening phrases of the call to worship of the order of 
service of virtually every A.M.E. Church in the world. Verse 1 is recited by the worship 
leader and reminds the congregation of the joy of worshipping together and of the beauty 
of being in a place where their spiritual needs can be met. Verse 2 is the congregation’s 
response. The significance is to remind attendees that a Church School Convention is also 


'S Thid., 54. 
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a worship experience as well as an opportunity to conduct business and attend to 
administrative details. Because the venue is a church, there is a sense of joy, peace, 
comfort, and safety to be found. This environment is ideal for discussing the issues 
surrounding increasing awareness of learning disabilities and providing support for the 


learning disabled. 
Historical Foundation 


The historical foundation of the model of ministry is the African Methodist 
Episcopal (A.M.E.) denomination organized in 1816 when five African congregations 
met for a general conference.'* The A.M_E. Church has a long and proud history of 
helping the most disadvantaged in our society. The movement that led to the 
denomination began in 1787 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, when a group of African 
Christians led by Richard Allen separated from St. George Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Philadelphia in response to racial discrimination.” The members of the group were 
very poor and most could not read or write. Nevertheless, they managed to organize 
Bethel A.M._E. in Philadelphia. Richard Allen developed a program to promote dignity 
and self-respect among the members. To support the program, Allen personally conduced 
night school classes where members could learn to help themselves. The A.M.E. | 
Church’s philosophy on education with an emphasis on self-help has continued until this 


day. The mission of the A.M.E. Church is: 


'* Howatd Gregg, Richard Allen and Present Day Social Problems (Nashville, TN: AME Sunday 
School Union, n.d.), 43 47. . 


'S Andrew White, Know Your Church Manual: An Introductory Study of the Local Church for 
Officers and Members (Nashville, TN: AME Sunday School Union, 1965), 6. 
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[T]o minister to the spiritual, intellectual, physical, emotional, and 
environmental needs of all people by spreading Christ’s liberating 
gospel through word and deed. At every level of the connection 
and in every local church, the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
shall engage in carrying out the spirit of the original Free African 
Society, out of which the A.M.E. Church evolved: that is, to seek 
out and save the lost, and serve the needy through a continuing 
program of (1) preaching the gospel, (2) feeding the hungry, (3) 
clothing the naked, (4) housing the homeless, (5) cheering the 
fallen, (6) providing jobs for the jobless, (7) administering to the 
needs of those in prisons, hospitals, nursing homes, asylums and 
mental institutions, senior citizens’ homes; caring for the sick, the 
shut-in, the mentally and socially disturbed, and (8) encouraging 
thrift and economic advancement. 


The A.M.E. Church has designed the Commission system to help it carry out its 
mission. The Commissions are (1) The Commission on Membership and Evangelism, (2) 
The Commission on Christian Education, (3) The Commission on Missions and Welfare, 
(4) The Commission on Stewardship and Finance, (5) The Commission on Public 
Relations, and (6) The Commission on Christian Social Relations. This latter 
Commission manifests the belief of the A.M.E. Church that its members must be active 
in the communities in which they live. They should participate in whatever is designed to 
make the community a better place for all to live. “This commission should lead the 
congregation in being concerned about temperance, health, education, world peace, race 
relations, political and economic affairs, and every issue which is related to the creation 


and maintenance of a good social order.”"” 


'° African Methodist Episcopal Church, AMEC Sunday School Union, Compilation Committee, 
The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 2000 (Nashville, TN: AMEC 
Sunday School Union, 2001), 13. 
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The A.M.E. Church has long promoted formal education for the enrichment of 


African American youth. The A.M_E. Church operates eleven institutions of higher 


education. '*They are: 


L. 


Zz 


10. 


11. 


1s 


Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio; established in 1856. 

Allen University, Columbia, South Carolina; established in 1880. 

Paul Quinn College, Waco, Texas; established in 1881. 

Edward wise College, Jacksonville, Florida; established in 1881. 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia; established in 1885. 

Kittrell College, Kittrell, North Carolina; established in 1886. 

Shorter College, Little Rock, Arkansas; established in 1886. 

Campbell College, Jackson, Mississippi; established in 1887. Closed in 
1964, 

Greater Payne University, Birmingham, Alabama; established in 1889. 
Western University, Quindaro, Kansas, established in 1896. Closed in 
1952. Students sent to Wilberforce in Ohio. 

Payne Theological Seminary, Wilberforce, Ohio; established 1858. 


Turner Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia; established 1885. 


In addition to these institutions of higher education, each local A.M.E. Church has 


a program to instruct and guide its members in the Christian faith and in Christian social 


responsibility. The Church School (also known as the Sunday School) is the main 


educational arm of the local church and has educated more persons than any other 


educational program of the church. Approximately 80% of the adult members of the 


8 Thid., 46-48. 
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church received their Christian faith training and other training through the Church 
School. It is through the Church School that the ministry model will be conducted. 
Because the Principle Investigator is a Presiding Elder, he is responsible for the 
supervision, growth, and development of nearly twenty-nine churches with 
approximately 20,000 members. One of the duties of the Presiding Elder is to hold annual 
church school conventions where pastors, officers, and members of these churches gather 
for education, training, fellowship, and to promote the work of the Church. !? Th his 
capacity as Presiding Elder, the Principle Investigator has faithfully carried out and will 
continue to faithfully carry out his duty to promote a healthy, prosperous, and thriving 


society. 
Theological Foundation 


The theological foundation of this ministry model is based on the beliefs, 
teachings, and actions of Richard Allen. Born into slavery on February 14, 1760 in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Allen became the guiding human force that founded and has 
sustained the A.M.E. Church. 

Richard Allen had an abiding faith in the providence of God. He believed that 
God was always with him. Consequently, Allen was able to accomplish many deeds that 
were a blessing to Whites and Blacks alike.*” He preached the gospel in season and out of 


season, in rural places and in cities. He started prayer meetings and established bands of 


? African Methodist Episcopal Church, The Doctrine and Discipline, 128-32. 


® Richard Allen, The Life Experience and Gospel Labors of the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1960). 
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persons for worship.”! He believed that Jesus’ invitation to “Come unto me all ye that are 
weary atid heavy laden and I will give you rest”(Mat. 11:28) was open to everyone.” 
That invitation involves exchanging a wearisome life for a peaceful, abundant one, and as 
such would include the learning disabled because their lives are full of frustration, 
humiliation, rejection, and self-hatred. 

In addition, Allen viewed work as a personal act of worship. This work ethic was 
born because he did not want anyone to think that his religion made him a slothful 
servant.”> As an itinerant preacher, Allen worked to support his preaching. Moreover, as a 
businessperson, he hired many African Americans to work for him.”* He Allen’s church 
administration format included education, religious outlook, individual salvation, and 
social responsibility. He used these themes as ways to connect to the larger African 
American community in his goal to instill Methodist ideals in all aspects of life.” Allen 
loved education and encouraged African American youth to pursue the sparse educational 
opportunities available to them. Because the educational opportunities were so rare, Allen 
himself founded and ran a school for African American children from 1804 until his 


funds were depleted. Many years later, Allen started an educational project that produced 


2l Thid., 24. 
2bid., 21. 
3 Thid., 16. 


*4 Wallace D. Best, “Richard Allen and the Rise of the A.M.E. Church, Part II,” The AME. 
Church Review (April — June 2004): 33-34. 
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two schools at the same time: one for children during the day and the other for adults 
during the evening.”° 

While the historical record regarding Richard Allen’s life and experiences is 
sketchy, it is clear that he was known as a person of great courage and passionate faith. It 
was his faith and trust in a loving and miracle-working God that permitted him to 
overcome the barriers others erected and complete the work that God set his hands to do. 
Like Richard Allen, Paul, and Moses, the Principle Investigator believes that God’s ever 
present grace is sufficient to overcome all obstacles, excuses, and opposition to 
accomplishing God’s purposes. Human limitations cannot frustrate the plans of God. God 
will divinely supply everything that is needed to accomplish what God plans to do. 
Ultimately, it is upon these truths that the ministry model is designed. Such realization of 
God’s care and sufficiency on the behalf of all humankind, particularly those who are 


learning disabled, is a significant learning for them. 


© Thid., 34. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Hypothesis 


Persons with disabilities can make unique contributions to church life if they are 
permitted to do so. However, research has clearly shown that learning disabilities can 
have a devastating impact on persons who have such disorders. Without proper treatment, 
intervention, and effective coping skills, some persons with learning disabilities can turn 
to unproductive lifestyles of substance abuse, prostitution, thievery, homelessness, 
depression, and self-hatred, to name but a few. On the other hand, with proper 
intervention and support, many persons with learning disabilities—children, business 
leaders, actors, physicians, professors, religious leaders, legislators, police officers, 
homemakers, teachers, bakers, and the like—can learn effective coping strategies and 
positive compensation skills and become productive members of society. Consequently, 
the hypothesis of this ministry model is that learning disabled children and adults, 
parents, teachers, healthcare professionals, private and public social agencies, and the 
church can be informed and empowered about learning disabilities through Christian 
education. Such information and empowerment will promote the learning disabled to be 


fully included and participate in all aspects of life. The problem of this study was to 


SS 
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design a replicable ministry model that would increase the awareness of and education 


about learning disabilities. 


model: 


Outcomes 


It is anticipated that the following outcomes will be realized through the ministry 


. Participants who are learning disabled will increase their sense of self- 


esteem. 


. Participants who are learning disabled will be able to identify their needs and 


be empowered to seek the help they need. 


. Participants who are learning disabled will embrace the idea that they can 


better manage their own educational processes. 


. Participants who are learning disabled will become educators to their peers 


and others about achieving success. 


. The establishment of a parent group in each local church that will inform and 


empower their respective communities about learning disabilities. 


. Participants will become better able to identify persons who may have 


learning disabilities and be accepting of them. 


. Participants will learn how to find treatments, interventions, and coping 


strategies that will help the learning disabled. 


. Participants will come to the realization that persons with learning disabilities 


can become productive, contributing members of society. 
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9. Participants will be able to come to the realization that being learning 


disabled does not make a person inferior. 
Research Design and Methodology 


Action Research, a qualitative research method, was the research method chosen 
for this ministry model. Action Research is conducted by a team of members of a 
particular group led by a chief investigator to bring about increased knowledge and 
desired change in their lives and community.’ This research design is particularly 
conducive to the leadership style of the Principle Investigator because it allows him to 
become a participant in the research context. This is significant because the Principle 
Investigator is himself learning disabled and has a strong personal commitment to 
bringing about improvement to and empowerment in the lives of the learning disabled. 
Moreover, he will be able to model positive behaviors through the process of self- 
disclosure. Additionally, qualitative methods involve examining and explaining 
observations in order to discover underlying meanings and patterns of relationships. 
Moreover, qualitative methods provide richer, more in-depth data that reveal subtle 
nuances sometimes missed by quantitative approaches. However, quantitative 
approaches do allow for a more precise analysis and summation of data collected. 
Matthew Miles and A. Michael Huberman report that well collected qualitative data 


focus on naturally occurring, ordinary events in natural settings so that researchers get a 


' Davydd Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 1998), 4. 
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firm grip on “real” life.” This method fits in with the type context and participants 
because it allows observations while events are in action. There will be various events 
and immediate responses to those events. Therefore, field research is the method of 
gathering the qualitative data. It allows the Principle Investigator to go “into the field” to 
personally observe the phenomenon in its natural state. It is closely related to participant 
observation. 

The Principle Investigator will take extensive field notes for later analysis. The 
data display approach to analysis will be used. Data display gives an opportunity for an 
organized compressed assembling of information that allows opportunities to look at a 


display, to understand what is happening, and to take action based on that understanding. 
The Intervention Model 


The ministry model is the Church School Convention of the Baltimore District of 
the Baltimore Conference of the Second Episcopal District of the African Methodist 
Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church (hereafter the Church School Convention). The model was 
chosen because the Church School Convention is one of the most effective means of 
raising awareness and educating church members in the entire denomination. The 
Church School Convention occurs over the course of three days: Thursday evening; 
Friday morning, afternoon, and evening; and Saturday morning. The theme of the 
ministry model is, “Meeting the Needs of All God’s People,” based on the theological 
and biblical foundations that God’s gracious power meets the needs of everyone, even 
the weakest among us (2 Cor. 12:7-10). That biblical passage reads as follows: 


? Matthew B. Miles and A. Michael Huberman, An Expanded Sourcebook: Qualitative Data 
Analysis 2d ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 1994), 10. 
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And lest I should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure. For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that it 
might depart from me. And he said unto me, My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for my strength is made perfect in weakness. 
Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then am I strong. 


The Convention will be broken down into several sessions, as follows: 


Session 1: Thursday Evening, 7:30 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 


The session for Thursday evening will be the opening worship service from 7:30 


p.m. until 9:00 p.m. The purpose of this worship service is to emphasize that all 


endeavors of the Christian is divine and designed to bring honor and glory to God. The 


order of service is traditional and includes, but is not limited to, the following: 


1. 


Z 


10. 


Call to worship 

Hymn of praise 

Invocation 

Musical selections 

Scripture readings 

Tithes and offerings 

Sermon 

Invitation to Christian discipleship 
The Apostle’s Creed 


Benediction. 
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A guest preacher will deliver the sermon. A mass choir composed of musicians 
and singers from Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church (the host church) provide the music. The 


service will end with a benediction from the Presiding Elder, who is also the Principle 


Investigator. 
Session 2: Friday All Day, 8:00 a.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
The components will be: 
1. Breakfast 8:00 a.m. — 9:00 a.m. 
2. Registration 8:30 a.m. — 9:00 a.m. 
3. Devotions 9:00 a.m. — 9:20 a.m. 
a. Musical Selection 
b. Prayer 
c. Litany 
d. Musical Selection 
4. Plenary Session: 9:30 a.m. — 10:30 a.m. 
Topic: Understanding Children with Special Needs 
a. Presentation of Presiding Elder Earle M. Brooks 
b. Introduction of the Speaker 
c. Keynote Speaker: Michael Torres, M.D., Psychiatrist 
5, Break Out Groups 10:30 a.m. — 12:15 p.m. 
Age Group Topic 
Beginners (Up to 5 years) Am [ My Brother’s Keeper? 
The Story of the Good 


Samaritan 


Primary (6-9 year olds) 


Junior (10-13 year olds) 


Seniors (14—17 year olds) 


Adults (18 & up) 
6. Lunch 
7. Recreational Activities 
a. Exercise 
b. Swimming 
c. Bowling 
d. Basketball 
e. Other 
8. Dinner 
9. Devotions 
10. Business Session 


11. Evening Recreation 
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Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
The Story of the Good 
Samaritan 

Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
Role Playing Learning 
Disorders 

Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
Biblical Examples of 
Jealousy and Envy 

Parental Rights . 

12:30 p.m. — 1:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. — 6:15 p.m. 
6:15 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. — 7:15 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 


a. Beginners and Primaries work with Kinderman 


b. Baltimore District Church School at the Movies 


i. Offering 


ii. Introduction to the Movie 


ili. Movie: “Radio, ” featuring Cuba Gooding, Jr. 
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iv. Discussion and Fellowship 
12. Closing Remarks 9:00 p.m. 


Session 3: Saturday Morning, 8:00 a.m. — 2:00 p.m. 


1. Breakfast and Registration 8:00 a.m. — 9:30 a.m. 

2. Devotions 9:00 a.m. — 9:15 a.m. 

3. Business Session 9:15 a.m. — 10:00 a.m. 
4. Panel Discussion 10:00 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 


Topic: Programs for Children with Special Needs: Transforming Disabilities 
into Abilities 
d. Offering 
e. Musical Selection 
5. Closing Worship Service With Guest Preacher 11:45 p.m. — 12:30 p.m. 
a. Closing Remarks 


6. Lunch 12:30 p.m. — 2:00 p.m. 
Procedures for Locating and Contacting Participants 


As stated earlier, the Principle Investigator is the Presiding Elder of the 
Baltimore District. Among other things, the Presiding Elder is to “provide the 
opportunity for the pastors and lay workers. . . to sharpen their skills, develop new ones, 


and receive fresh insight into the life and work of the church. . . ”” And, the Presiding 


* African Methodist Episcopal Church, AMEC Sunday School Union, Compilation Committee, 
The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 2000 (Nashville, TN: AMEC 
Sunday School Union, 2001), 132. 
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Elder is to hold annual church school conventions for training, fellowship, and to 
promote the work of the Church.* Furthermore, 

The Convention in a Presiding Elder District shall be composed of 

the Presiding Elder who shall be chairman of the convention, the 

District director of Religious Education, the District 

Superintendent of Church Schools, the District President of the 

Allen Christian Fellowship, all Pastors, Local Preachers (ordained 

or unordained), Exhorters, Superintendents of Local Church 

Schools, the Officers and Teachers and Local Directors of 

Christian Education in the Presiding Elder District, the President 

and Officers and Committee Chairmen of the Local Fellowships 

and at least one delegate from each school and fellowship who 

shall be elected by said schools or fellowships.” 

Customarily, more than a hundred persons from diverse backgrounds 
representing various churches located in the Baltimore District attend the Church School 
Convention. The Presiding Elder at his planning meeting, which is held five to six 
months prior to the Convention, announces the date and location of the Convention. 
Formal written notices are then mailed to the pastor of each local church. The pastor 
reminds the officers and members of his or her church of Convention and encourages 
their attendance. Consequently, the participants for the ministry model will be those who 


attend the Church School Convention Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, August 12, 13, 


and 14, 2004. 
Procedures for Implementing the Instrumentation for the Design 


Pre-Test and Post-Test Questionnaires on Learning Disabilities 


* Thid., 128-32. 


> Thid., 213 
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The plan is to implement a Pre-test on Learning Disabilities Questionnaire 
(hereafter Pre-test) before the beginning of Session 2 and to implement a Post-test on 
Learning Disabilities Questionnaire (hereafter Post-test) immediately following Session 
2. Each Pre-test and Post-test will have matching identification numbers and a pair of 
matching Pre-tests and Post-tests will be placed inside of each registration packet. These 
packets will be distributed during the registration period prior to the start of Session 2 on 
Friday, August 13. Pre-tests will be completed by participants and collected from them 
prior to the start of the devotional period of Session 2. Participants arriving after the 
devotional period will be instructed to register first and then to complete and return the 
Pre-test prior to attending Session 2. At the conclusion of Session 2, participants will be 


asked to complete the Post-tests and turn them in upon completion. 
Workshop Evaluation Forms 


At the end of the workshops for the teens and the adults, the Workshop 
Evaluation form will be distributed. Participants will be asked to complete the forms. 


The forms will be collected as the participants exit the workshop. 
Observations and Interviews 


The Principle Investigator will observe and record events during the plenary 
segment of Session 2, Friday, August 13. He will take note of those persons who 
acknowledge having a learning disability, and participant reaction to the 


acknowledgement. In addition, the Principle Investigator will conduct interviews with 
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those persons who acknowledge they have learning disabilities and with other persons 
who approach him wanting to discuss the subject matter in further detail. 

The proceedings of Session (Saturday, August 14) will be videotaped. During the 
panel discussion on Saturday, August 14, participants will be asked to respond to 
general questions. Analysis of the videotape will be used to support observations and 


interviews. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Context and Participants 


The context of the ministry model was the Church School Convention of the 
Baltimore District of the Baltimore Conference of the Second Episcopal District of the 
African Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) Church. This context was chosen because the 
Principle Investigator is the Presiding Elder of the Baltimore District and as such is 
responsible for organizing the Church School Convention. In addition, the Principle 
Investigator has a strong personal commitment to sidit about improvement to and 
empowerment of the lives of the learning disabled. 

The participants for the ministry model were those persons who attended the 
Convention, which was held Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, August 12, 13, and 14, 
2004 at Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church in Worton, Maryland. The official program can be 
found at Appendix C. There were approximately 250 men, women, and children in 


attendance over the course of the Convention. 
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Implementation of the Methodology 


Data Collection 


This action research project used qualitative data collection approaches. Pre-tests 
and post-tests were planned for use before and after Session 2. However, the tests could 
not be developed in time for the Convention and consequently were not used. Their use 
would have given evidence of changes in awareness and learning on the part of 
participants. The Principle Investigator intended to use evaluation forms at the conclusion 
of the workshops. Instead, they were distributed, completed, and returned at the close of 
the Convention. Ninety participants completed evaluations. Charts of the results can be 
found at Appendix D. 

Although intended, a systematic plan and format for observing participant 
interaction did not occur. However, the Principle Investigator was able to observe a great 
deal of interaction between participants during the lunch times of Session 2 and Session 
3. Informal interviews with participants did take place but data were not collected. If the 
Principle Investigator were to implement the model again in the future, he would have 
persons assigned to making certain that all data instruments were collected. 
Notwithstanding, data from Section 2 were collected by way of videotaping the 
proceedings. This proved to be critical because it provided factual accounts of 


discussions and the quality and quantity of attendee participation. 
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The Project Model 
Procedure 


The purpose of the intervention was to inform and empower communities about 
learning disabilities through religious conferences so that those affected can become fully 
participating members of society. The qualitative research design worked well for the 
project. Among other things, the Principle Investigator was able not only to design the 
model, but also was able to be an active participant in it. As a result, he was afforded 
many opportunities to model the successful behaviors and life possibilities for learning 
disabled person, several of whom were participants. Further, the Principle Investigator 
was able to share the story of how he managed to succeed in spite of being learning 
disabled. The story was moving and easily understood and received by the participants. 
Many leaders find it extremely difficult to reveal their own shortcomings to others and to 
submit themselves to misunderstanding and ridicule. It was not an easy task for the 
Principle Investigator, but with God’s grace, he was able to do so publicly. The 
experience proved to be both liberating and empowering for the Principle Investigator, 
and enlightening for the participants, allowing them to express empathy and 
understanding with the Principle Investigator and other learning disabled persons. In 
addition, it was also liberating and empowering for those participants who are themselves 
learning disabled. 

The intervention took place in the form of a Church School Convention held at a 
local church over the span of three days. Session 1 (on Thursday evening) was designed 


as a worship service to invoke God’s presence and blessings on the entire Convention. 
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Session 2 was designed primarily to raise awareness and impart knowledge, and Session 
3 was designed to do all three. 

The theme, “Meeting the Needs of All God’s People,” was selected to remind the 
participants that God is needed in every human life. The scriptural reference, 2 
Corinthians, 12:1-10, supports the theme and reminded the participants that humans can 
do nothing without God’s grace and power. The implementation went according to plan 
except for certain glitches which were managed so that the — was able to 


proceed. 
Session 1: Thursday Evening, August 12, 2004; 7:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 


The worship service proceeded according to plan. The participants in the service 
were in place. It was important to involve the youth in every aspect of the ministry 
model. As planned, a youth was the worship leader, and performed her assignments very 
well. There were also to be a youth choir and youth choir director. However, an adult 
choir performed instead. Nevertheless, the musicians and choirs worked well together. 

The order of service was traditional A.M.E. There was an organ prelude, a 
processional that included the choir followed by the worship team and clergy, and the call 
to worship. The call to worship in the Methodist tradition is designed to draw the 
worshippers’ attention from the cares of the world for a time of focused attention on God. 
It is done responsively, signifying unity, combined strength, and a sense of belonging. It 
begins: 

Minister: I was glad when they said unto me, “Let us go to the 


house of the Lord. Our feet have been standing 
within your gates, O Jerusalem!’ 
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People: “For a day in your courts is better than a thousand 
elsewhere. I would rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.’ 

The words help to remind the worshipper that it is better to be a servant in God’s 
house than it is to be a servant in the world’s system. In other words, it is better to have 
God’s presence, power, and peace in times of affliction than it is to have the prosperity, 
pleasure, and pretense of the world. After the call to worship, the hymn of praise, “What 
a Fellowship,” was sung by the participants to remind them that they were a united group, 
seeking God’s wisdom and power to ensure success upon the Convention. The remainder 
of the service continued without incident. The sermon topic of the guest preacher was 
“An Awesome God for an Awesome Responsibility,” taken from Philippians 4:13. One 


point he made was that when persons prepare themselves to do a work, God will give 


them what is needed to get the job done. 
Session 2: Friday, August 13, 2004, 8:00 a.m. ~ 9:00 p.m. 


Session 2 began with a devotional period led by a team of participants. The 
invited keynote speaker for the plenary session was a psychiatrist. However, because of a 
medical emergency, he was not able to attend. Nevertheless, one of the local pastors who 
also is a health professional was present and ably substituted for the guest speaker. The 
session went off without a hitch. There was a great deal of interaction between the 
speaker, who is a native South African, and the participants who were African American. 
This give-and-take and the mingling of cultures in the safe learning environment of the 
Convention was another model of the richness of including all kinds of persons in the 


affairs of life. 
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After the plenary session, the participants broke up into smaller groups as 
planned. When the smaller groups reconvened into one large group, reports of what each 
group learned were heard. The Beginners Group (up to 5 years old) discussed the Good 
Samaritan. Some of their activities included making faces of persons who do good deeds. 
They learned that good people come in different shapes, sizes, and colors. The Primary 
Group (ages 6 to 9 years old) dramatized the story of the Good Samaritan. They 
concluded that the Good Samaritan showed compassion and love for a stranger and so 
should we. The Juniors (Ages 10 through 13) role-played some of the behaviors that can 
affect the learning disabled (e.g., not speaking when spoken to, facial ticks and unusual 
head movements, and fast-blinking eyes). Bible scriptures about how to help people 
overcome their disabilities were discussed. The Seniors (ages 14-17) located Biblical 
persons (Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel) who displayed weaknesses in moral character 
such as jealousy and envy. The group concluded that these persons were ordinary people 
such as are found in our homes, churches, and schools, and that they could-be helped to 
overcome their flaws with the help of their families and friends. The Adult Group was 
informed of some of the various laws that impact the learning disabled. They were 
encouraged to unite with others who have similar issues and proactively seek and acquire 
the help they need. Personal experiences were shared and materials were distributed. As a 
result of this workshop and reporting activity, a great deal of information was learned and 
shared with all the entire assembly. 

After this time of sharing, lunch was served. During lunch, participants had an 
opportunity to refresh themselves, to discuss what had been learned, and to meet new 


friends and renew old friendships, all in an informal, home-like setting. Off site 
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recreational activities were scheduled to take place after lunch. Due to rain, the outside 
activities had to be cancelled. However, some activities still took place such as the magic 
show, arts and crafts, dancing, and swimming. Dinner was served after the recreational 
period: 

After dinner, the Evening Session began with devotions led by the delegates. 
Following devotions, the adults conducted church business, while the younger children 
were taken to another area in the facility to be entertained by a television personality 
named, “Kinderman.” After the business session, the older children and adults watched a 
movie entitled, “Radio,” featuring Cuba Gooding, Jr. The movie concerned the 
relationship between a high school coach and the mentally retarded adolescent he 
befriended. The film emphasized the struggles they faced and the triumphs they won in 
helping the youth overcome his limitations. Popcorn was to be served during the movie to 
help ease the inner tensions that movie might cause. Because of a glitch, the popcorn was 
not served. Also, a debriefing discussion was planned to immediately follow the movie. 
However, because of the lateness of the hour and because there had been a full day of 


activities, the discussion was postponed until Session 3. 


Session 3: Saturday, August 14, 2004, 8:00 — 12:30 p.m. 


Session 3 took place on Saturday, August 14. Breakfast was served, after which 
devotions were held led by the delegates, and the final business of the church was 
conducted. The highlight of the morning was a panel discussion around the theme: 
“Programs for Children with Special Needs: Transforming Disabilities into Abilities.” 


The members of the panel included two public school administrators, a pastor/public 
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school principal, a pastor/public health professional, a clergyperson/educator, a pubic 
school assistant principal, and an athletic coach/minister. The pastor of the host church 
moderated the panel. A lively discussion ensued. 

The Convention concluded with a meditation by one of the District’s newly 
appointed young pastors. He encouraged the young people to prepare themselves for 
service, to practice building good relationships, and to look to God for guidance. After 
the message, the participants celebrated the Lord’s Supper. After the Lord’s Supper was 
commemorated, the Principle Investigator gave a benediction and the Convention was 


adjourned. Lunch was served immediately following. 
Results of the Model 


The following results are based on the responses of the ninety participants who 
answered and returned workshop evaluation forms: 

1. Findings indicate that most of the participants who answered the question 
“Did you enjoy yourself at the Church School Convention?” answered in 
the affirmative. Ninety percent responded “Yes”; nine percent answered 
“No.” One percent did not answer. 

2. To the question, “Did the convention empower or educate you?,” ninety- 
one percent answered “Yes”; seven percent answered “No.” Two percent 
did not answer the question. 

3, To the question, “Can you now better meet the needs of all God’s 


people?,” eighty-one percent of the respondents answered “Yes”; eleven 
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percent responded “No;” eight percent either did not know or did not 
answer. 

To the question, “Did the worship service, plenary session, and panel 
discussion draw the attention of the youth?” eighty-one percent responded 
“Yes;” eleven percent responded “No;” and eight percent either did not 
know or did not answer. 

Regarding the overall Convention, fifty-seven percent of the participants 
rated the Convention excellent; twenty-five percent rated it good; eighteen 


percent rated it fair. 


During Session 2 on Friday, plans were made to hold a follow-up session to 


establish a parent-and-child advocacy group within each local church in the Baltimore 


District. Moreover, Tyree A.M.E. Church in Berlin, Maryland, started such a group a 


week after the Church School Convention. 


The panel discussion that was held during Session 3 on Saturday morning 


produced the following results. 


1. 


The panelist expounded on the nature of their work and experience with 
the learning disabled; 

The panelists shared information regarding their own or family members’ 
struggles with learning disabilities; 

The panelists gave suggestions for coping and compensation strategies; 
The panelists offered advice and words of encouragement to the learning 
disabled that they should never be ashamed of the way God made them 


and that they should always try to do their best. 
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2: The Principle Investigator shared his life experiences as a learning 
disabled child, teen, and adult. He reminded the group that God would 
always be with them to help them face their challenges and to overcome 
them. 

6. Informational materials regarding the definition of learning disabilities, 
the characteristics of learning disabilities, and parental and children’s legal 
rights were distributed to all who were present. 

In addition to the above results, the District Superintendents submitted written 


reports of the proceedings. These reports can be found at Appendix E. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflections on the Field Experience 
Personal Reflections of a Dyslexic 


When the Principle Investigator was about nine-years-old and in the fourth grade, 
he asked the question, “How much is fifteen?” The teacher and the students treated the 
question with ridicule. Their reaction humiliated and confused the Principle Investigator. 
Even today, remembering the event evokes emotional pain. However, no one at the time, 
not even the Principle Investigator, recognized that his question was an indication that he 
was struggling with a learning disability. Then, there were no special education classes 
taught by teachers, assistants, or other persons professionally trained in learning 
disabilities. Today, much more is known about learning disabilities. Nevertheless, sadly, 
there are untold numbers of persons all around the world who struggle with their learning 
disabilities and the untoward reactions their unseen disabilities bring. 

Finding effective ways of personally dealing with the frustrations, pain, 
humiliation, and limitations of learning disabilities became the impetus for the Principle 
Investigator to help other learning disabled persons cope with their problems. Those who 


are not learning disabled can only imagine what it must be like. Thus, it was extremely 
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important to the Principle Investigator to find some way to help increase the awareness of 
learning disabilities, and their impact upon those affected, among families, friends, 
professionals, and the learning disabled themselves. This ministry model is one of the 
ways the Principle Investigator can contribute to this effort. Ultimately, the Principle 
Investigator plans to design and develop centers for learning-disabled children whose 
parents cannot afford to send them to the more expensive private schools for the learning 
disabled. These alternative centers will provide appropriate teaching methods, coping 
strategies, and compensation techniques to the learning disabled. In addition, the centers 
will provide mentoring and tutoring to assist learning disabled children succeed in school 
and to progress successfully through the various stages of child and adolescent 
development. 

When people are confused and frustrated about their inability to behave in ways 
that society considers “normal,” they can suffer from a sense of rejection and low self- 
esteem. Many times, learning-disabled persons find negative ways to hide and/or cope 
with their challenges. For a while, such was the case with the Principle Investigator. 
However, at an early age, he turned to God for help to manage his learning disabilities. 
God became the Principle Investigator’s friend, the One he would talk to when alone 
outside at night in the spring, summer, or autumn. There was a comforting feeling about 
the relationship. Every conversation the Principle Investigator had with God as a youth 
was not “good,” however. There were many times when the Principle Investigator 
blamed God when things went wrong. It seemed to the Principle Investigator that there 
was something in the left side of his brain that prevented him from organizing and 


expressing his thoughts and ideas the way others seemed to do. As a child, he felt that if 
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his problem could be fixed, then everything in his life would be all right. His relationship 
with God led him to believe God would remove the problem. Then, he would no longer 
have to leave out words when writing or miscount when handling money or figures. He 
would be able to read with ease and comprehension. Depression would not come so 
often, and he would not have to spend so many lonely hours without the companionship 
of others. People would readily accept him and like him just the way God made him. This 
was especially true at those times that the Principle Investigator felt alienated from his 
family. When things went well at home and at school, it seemed that it was because God 
somehow was giving the Principle Investigator the attention, love, and comfort he 
needed. 

In the early years when the Principle Investigator did not know or understand 
God’s purpose for his life, things were extremely difficult. There were countless times 
when the Principle Investigator would ask God to take away the problems in his head. At 
times, it seemed that each new day would begin with a sense of hope only to end in 
crumbling frustration. Several times the Principle Investigator felt he could not go on 
because life was not worth the living. And yet, despite all the set backs, the Principle 
Investigator could see God using him in so many positions of leadership and 
responsibility. And, the Principle Investigator could see that God’s allowing him to earn 
an undergraduate degree, a seminary degree, and currently to pursue a doctoral degree 
was proof of God’s truth that His grace is sufficient and His power is made perfect in 
man’s weakness. In his quest to fully grasp the meaning and significance of God’s 
response, the Principle Investigator came across a commentary on 2 Corinthians 12:7-9. 


The following verse seemed to jump off the pages, “And we know that all things work 
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together for good to them that love God, to them who are the called according to His 


purpose” (Rom. 8:28). 
Modification of the Ministry Model 


Even though the ministry model was effective in informing and empowering 
participants about learning disabilities, there is always room for improvement. 
Incorporating the following suggestions will likely result in an even more effective 


model: 
Measuring Instruments 


Designing a more systematic method of collecting data will help the Principle 
Investigator to generate, monitor, and evaluate learning and context changes which take 
place. Objective interviews and questionnaires will be redesigned to be more effective in 


collecting and validating data. 
More Youth in the Planning Process 


Involving more youth in the planning and implementation phases of the project 
will help increase the degree of motivation they will have to participate. On average, 
young people today are better equipped than were youth of the Principle Investigator’s 
generation to provide input regarding what their needs are and how those needs can be 
met. Doing so would emphasize their importance and the significance of inclusiveness. It 


would also help prepare the youth to become educators of their peers, their families, 
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schoolmates and teachers, church family, and anyone else with whom they meet of the 


facts regarding learning disabilities. 


Contemporary Christian Music 


Using contemporary gospel music and musical arrangements of favorite hymns 
would engage the youth. This kind of music would complement the traditional hymns of 


the church. 


Highlighting the Accomplishments of the Learning Disabled 


Inviting four or five learning disabled persons who have been successful in their 
chosen fields (e.g., a sports personality, a business professional, a blue-collar worker, 
etc.) to form a panel would be both informative and motivational. In addition, there 
should be a ceremony during the evening portion of Session 2 (Friday) to recognize the 
accomplishments of those children and youth who are learning disabled. For example, 


academic, musical, or athletic accomplishments, and the like would be rewarded. 


Introduce Creative Learning Concepts 


During the recreational period, the ministry model will introduce creative arts, 
music, liturgical dance, and athletic games as means of presenting and practicing 


academic concepts the learning disabled have had trouble grasping. 
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Relevant Workshop Topics 


A workshop highlighting such technologies as voice recognition word-processing 
software would be informative. Also, including a workshop on positive and effective 
coping strategies would be instructive. So, too, would a workshop addressing the 
negative impact of learning disabilities upon those affected, their families, and society at 
large. In addition, a workshop devoted to the issue of the legal rights of parents and 
children’s would be empowering. In each instance, the workshop facilitator could be a 
learning disabled teen or adult. Such a person would demonstrate leadership skills and 


bring a fresh perspective to the workshops. 
Including Other Ethnicities 


With the growth of other cultures in American society, it would improve the 
ministry model to consider how learning disabilities impact Hispanic Americans, Asian 


Americans, and other minority groups. 
Summary 


According to a leading research organization, school officials and health 
professionals surveyed report that 10 % of males and 6 % of females between the ages of 
three to seventeen years of age had been diagnosed with a learning disability. People with 
learning disabilities have average to above average intelligence, but have trouble learning 
because their minds process words or information differently. Learning disorders affect 
people's ability to either interpret what they see and hear, or to link information from 


different parts of the brain. These limitations can show up in many ways, including 
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specific difficulties with spoken and written language, coordination, self-control, or 
attention. Such difficulties extend to schoolwork and can impede learning to read or 
write, or to do math. Learning disabilities can be lifelong conditions that, in some cases, 
affect many parts of a person's life: school or work, daily routines, family life, and 
sometimes even friendships and play. 

In Chapter One, the Principle Investigator discussed his spiritual journey as a 
learning disabled child, adolescent, and adult, pointing out the feelings of anger, 
frustration, and shame he dealt with on a daily basis. He also told of the grace of God in 
his life, providing for him, comforting him, and calling him into the pastoral ministry. As 
a Presiding Elder in the A.M.E. Church, the Principle Investigator found himself in a 
position to share his story and to help inform and empower others who were affected 
directly or indirectly by learning disabilities through Christian Education. 

Chapter Two discussed the state of the art in the ministry model. Highlighting the 
work of some of the outstanding researchers in the field, the Principle Investigator 
defined learning disabilities, discussed their causes, looked at the treatments, 
interventions, and coping strategies for them, and summarized current legal issues 
surrounding them. 

Chapter Three established the theoretical foundations for the ministry model. In 
discussing the Biblical foundation, the Principle Investigator concluded that God’s grace 
is sufficient for the learning disabled and for others affected by the disability. For the 
historical foundation, the Principle Investigator pointed to the outstanding Christian 
educational history of the A.M.E. Church, and rested his theological foundation upon the 


theological principles espoused by Richard Allen, founder of the A.M.E. denomination. 
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Chapter Four discussed the methodology and the design of the ministry model. Using a 
qualitative research method, the Principle Investigator designed a Church School 
Convention as the model of ministry. He explained his plans to use qualitative data 
collection by implementing pre-test and post-test questionnaires, workshop evaluation 
forms, informal observations, and interviews. 

In Chapter Five, the Principle Investigator gave an overview of what happened 
during the actual implementation of the project. Although the pre-test and post-test 
questionnaires were not used, workshop evaluation forms, observations, and interviews 
were implemented. In addition, the Saturday Session of the ministry model was 
videotaped for further analysis. Results of the model were discussed. Finally, Chapter Six 
explored the Principle Investigator’s reflections on the field experience. Suggestions of 
what should be tried in future implementations of the ministry model were made, along 


with a summary of the paper and conclusions. 
Conclusions 


Experts warn that learning disabilities can lead to negative outcomes for both the 
individual and society. This need not be so. This ministry model concludes that a Church 
School Convention, which is a religious conference, is an effective way to inform and 
empower communities—including parents and other caregivers, teachers, healthcare 
professionals, private and public social agencies, the church, and especially the learning 
disabled themselves—about learning disabilities. Early detection, intervention, and 
support can help persons do well in any area they choose and help them to lead satisfying 


and successful lives. 
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Paul Laurence Dunbar’s insightful poem eloquently describes the feelings of 


many learning disabled persons:' 
We Wear The Mask 


We wear the mask that grins and lies, 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes, 
This debt we pay to human guile; 
With torn and bleeding hearts we smile, 
And mouth with myriad subtleties. 


Why should the world be other-wise, 
In counting all our tears and sighs? 
Nay, let them only see us, while 
We wear the mask. 

We smile, but O great Christ, our cries 
To thee from tortured souls arise. 
We sing, but oh the clay is vile 
Beneath our feet, and long the mile; 
But let the world dream other-wise, 
We wear the mask! 

It is hoped that through this ministry model, the learning disabled participants will 
one day confidently remove their masks. And, in so doing, it is hoped that their families, 
friends, and others who are not learning disabled will welcome and accept them with 
open arms for they have lived far too long behind their masks. And, then, maybe—just 
maybe—the non -learning-disabled will allow the learning disabled to help them remove 


their masks. 


To God be the glory! 


* Joanne M. Braxton, ed., Zhe Collected Poetry of Paul Laurence Dunbar (Charlottesville, VA: 
University Press of Virginia, 1993), 71. 
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HISTORY OF MT. OLIVE A.M.E. CHURCH 


Mount Olive African Methodist Episcopal Church, located on Route 298, Worton, Maryland, was founded 
in 1893. As a result of small group meetings in several communities in Kent County, the first A.M.E. 
church in this area was organized, The “Mt. Olive” came into being from a God-given vision to 2 
dedicated person. A site of ground was purchased through the leadership of such men as Nathaniel 
Tilghman, Richard Walker and John Hallanges. A church was buile under the guidance and care of Uncle 
Samuel] Butler, a dedicated trustee, and later admitted to the Baltimore Conference. 


Some of the earlier irustees were: Joseph Bergans; Alexander Butler, Cyrus Butler, Jefferson Freeman, 
Perry Rosier, Richard Seeney, Nathaniel Tilghman, Jeremiah Whye, and Edward Wilson. 


Many pastors. provided leadership that enhanced spiritual growth and holistic development. They were 
Reverends Rufus Curtis, Joshua Water, W.R.. Chew, C.A. Hayman, W. J. Miller, E. H. Purnell, J. G. Barnes, 
Samuel Beard, Charles Parker, D. A. Foreman, Charles Jones, O. L. Molock, E. A. Lyte, John T. Chambers, 
Frederick W. Jones, Jr., and Cordell E. Hunter, Sr. 4A 


Through the fruit of Mt. Olive, men and women were ordained and served African Methodism as pastors 
and ministers. This list includes: Joseph B. Walker, Richard Walker, Samuel Dorsey, Harrison Tilghman, 
Albert J. Walker, James Walker, Norman Blackston, Helen Butler, Janice Blackston and Isaac D. Wilson, Il. 


Further, we are grateful to God for dedicated Presiding Elders. W. A. Mosley, Frederick G. Jones, Sr, and 
Earle M. Brooks, who forged the rich heritage of Mt. Olive... 


As Mt. Olive grew, Rev. John T. Chambers shared a vision of a new edifice. In 1966, two acres of land 
were purchased from Clark's farm. A new, building was dedicated to God by Bishop H. W. Murph in 
1973. Church programs were enhanced, organizations implemented new goals and responsibilities, and 
The Booster Chorus was called “His and God’s” as they sang and prayed to God. Further, Rev. Helen 
Whye Butler was called and ordained to preach the gospel. Rev. Frederick W. Jones, Jr., carried tie  - 
glittering torch. His outstanding program coordination, spiritual enhancement and ditection continued 
God's work. Under his leadership, Rev. Janice Blackston was called to the ministry. 


The current pastor, Rev. Cordell E. Hunter, Sr., was appointed to Mt. Olive in 1984. Under his leadership 
the mortgage debt was retired in less than two years. Shortly thereafter a parsonage was built and the _ 
mortgage was retired in 1993. Rev. Isaac D. Wilson, Ill was called to the ministry. 


Mt. Olive has also realized continued blessings: an mcrease to fourteen ministries; state funding for Drug 
Prevention and Awareness programs; increased voter's education, participation and registration; bone 


_ Marrow registration; Community Crime Watch program; Life membership in the NAACB and impact in 


the election of the first African-American Councilman in Chestertown, Maryland. Plans have been. 
conceptualized to renovate the present edifice and to complete a 350 seat multi-purpose facility, 

Mt. Olive continues to engage in church growth and expansion, operationalize intergenerational workshop 
experiences, struggle against racism, participate in community development, implement youth 
development programs and practice spiritual empowerment and liberation. 


Mt. Olive, from its cradle to present, will continue to retool to meet the challenges for building Godly 
people, strong community and the spiritual church. 
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WE WEAR THE MASK 
by 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 


We wear the mask that grins and lies, 
It hides our cheeks and shades our eyes, 
This debt we pay to human guile; 
With torn and bleeding heats we smile, 


And mouth with myriad subtleties. 


Why should the world be over-wise, 
In counting all our tears and sighs? 
Nay, let them only see us, while 


We wear the mask. 


We smile, but O great Christ, our cries 
To thee from tortured souls arise. 
We sing, but oh the clay is vile 
Beneath our feet, and long the mile; 
But let the world dream other-wise, 


We wear the mask! 
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THE CHURCH SCHOOL CONVENTION 
OF 
THE BALTIMORE DISTRICT 
THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE 
AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Theme: 





‘Meeting The Needs Of All God’s People” 
| | II Corinthians 12:7-1 0 





METHODIST | 





Ce 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
August 12, 13, 14, 2004 


MT. OLIVE A.M.E. CHURCH 
24840 Lambs Meadow Road 
Worton, Maryland 21678 


The Rev. Earle M. Brooks 
Presiding Elder 
The Baltimore District 


The Rt. Rev. Adam J. Richardson, Presiding Bishop, The Second Episcopal District 
Mrs. Connie Richardson, Episcopal Supervisor, W.M.S. 


The Rev. Emest L. Monteque, Associate Presiding Elder - The Eastern District 
The Rev. Howard C. Wright, Director of Christian Education - The Baltimore Conference 
The Rev. Sheridan Knight, Host Pastor 
Mrs. Harriett Dunlap, District Church School Superintendent 


Mrs. Lauretta Freeman, Co-District Church School Superintendent 
Mrs. Stephanie Lindsey, Host Church School Superintendent 
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POWER AND PRAISE SERVICE 
Thursday, August 12, 2004 
7:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Kimyata Black - Mt. Olive 
MUSIC BY: WORTON MASS CHOIR 
Wilford Rochester - Director 
PRELUDE 
PROCESSIONAL 
CALL TO WORSHIP wsssssssssssssessssssssssonssossseneecceesscesssnssssssaneceseseseesesserssesseneseereesssassne Nashita Smith - Holy Trinity 
HYMN OF BRR, sated odoin csdieeendcabeueacesdsehescs levuctdncsaccesboneseeis dak vovactueenetivenecayneeeeaseusuok What A Fellowship 
MINI OAT ON ooops .t 5s cvasds ducneab ee tGA incre eesernecsciaeSeschts euetestentes iseelecsisies Rakeem Hak - Mt. Olive, Worton 
nj J) 22 Od 8 0], (ee crn: ee ees emese mies Meseme cB ies. haehnGsts Mt. Olive Mass Choir 
oS S23 UU] 5) De ce ne ec re ee nes Brittany Black - Bethel, Chestertown 
DECALOGUE (ABRIDGED) ..essccssossscssssssesccssssssenssssessesecuscessaneeectensserees Jayvon Johnson - Union Bethel, Cecilton 
LITANY............ phate ictal a ei aaletee ale ie e eens Erin Henry — St. Paul, Crisfield 
CHOIR AND PEOPLE CHANT 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 3 


B02). | 0, Cee Reo See ne Brittany Philips - Mt. Olive, Worton 
2) 0 Cl 0 de eee ne ee oe ne ee ene a ee _ Mt. Olive Mass Choir 
INTRODUCTION OF PREACHER oiccsssscscssscssessecesscsrnssssscsssssnsssnsesn Sis. Bemice Swann-Butler, Supt. Lmmanuel 
SERMONIC HYMN 8 cessssosessssescese Beate iaeistecae jue tame aia snseat as hiss hci Mt. Olive Mass Choir 
= 0) eee ene eae ee ere a ee nT ee wee Rev. Rodrecus Johnson, Sr. - Immanuel 
INVITATION TO CHRISTIAN DISCIPLESHIP 

TREE RTIN Ye cae 20) inh Oa) oe ss oa cca ce tes fase seetucatte Finance Committee 
25121511 Lk OL eee a a ee eee Stephanie Lindsey 
PRESENTATION OF PRESIDING ELDER wesessersseuscseesuse sesseussessssen Ayana Coley - Bethel, Cambridge 
REMARKS messes es sa tioes sue tect eta me Rein co, itn See a ten ad eee ar See Presiding Elder Earle M. Brooks 
APOSTLE’S CREED See eee ke Peer WE: sce ipeieviilierss .» Tori Duncan -NewCollins Temple — 


BENEDICTION 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 13, 2004 
8:00 - 9:00 a.m. BREAKFAST 
8:30 - 9:00 a.m. REGISTRATION, sosisosnartecesdes ts eaetcencdsanccisieinss Directed by Regina Fletcher &.. 
Members of Mt. Olive, Worton, St. Stephens and Chestertown 
9:00 - 9:20 a.m. DEN OD TONS wisissccsccvedsancandasehstectetodscvsdeeMasbisecesusscesicatsecss Presiding, Justin Scott, Grace 
SELECTION .....ssssssoooscsssonsssnvernvesssvessaeenarensessessscesssceas We Have Come Into This House 
PORE os ciit sc ceceasacmcbucsemeunawcsseeseevecburecdedeweeusscvwsl ceveaticbantede: Ariel Robinson, St. Stephens 
TOR RAIN GY ss ssstssnsiccacestaescdsicdacssid bseastleosrenaveaes svasnaiciGsesswubonantaneeeete Cornelius Savage, Shiloh 
SELECTION .....csscscscsosecsnsensssoncssssessssonerscnesesossnrecsssesssesrcnsensansaseaseeneets Music Committee 


9:30 - 10:30 a.m. 


10:30 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. 


PRESENTATION OF PRESIDING ELDER EARLE M. BROOKS 


INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER .........ccsccesseesoes Dr. Mankekolo Mahlangue-Ngcobo 


DR. MICHAEL TORRES, M.D., Psychiatrist 


PLENARY SESSION 
Topic: Understanding the needs of children with special needs 
Speaker: 


BREAK OUT GROUPS 
TOPIC: Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 


Age Group Leaders 

Beginners (up to 5 yrs.) Sis. Barbara Jones and Sis. Goldie Cooper 

Primary (6-9 yrs.) Stephanie Lindsay and Denise Jones 

Junior (10-13 yrs.) Terry Smith and Regina Fletcher . 

Seniors (14-17 yrs) Rev. Ellsworth Tolliver and Rev. Patricia Thompson 

Adults 18 & up Topic: Parental Legal Rights of Children with Special Needs 


12:30 - 1:30 p.m. 


2:00 - 4:30 p.m. 


5:00 - 6:15 p.m. 
6:15 - 6:30 p.m. 
6:30 - 7:15 p.m. 
7:15 p.m. 


7:30 - 9:00 p.m. 


LUNCH 


HOST CHURCH IN CHARGE 
Exercise, Swimming, Bowling, Basketball, etc. 


DINNER 


DEVOTIONS waisin icssereieaceeie ates sce Directed by Delegates, Hemmingway 
BUSINESS SESSION .........scccsccsssssorsscnsencenses a ere District Church School Reports 


BEGINNERS AND PRIMARY CLASSES WILL WORK WITH KINDERMAN 


BALTIMORE DISTRICT CHURCH SCHOOL AT THE MOVIE 


‘OFFERING 

INTRODUCTION .........csscsssscoseeee ascsssesSedesentastesonscastensatccscuaveneteens Rev. Leon B. Hall, Sr. 
PVA ENG eae. cis scen ies ccattsts Cans ctecascanthcs Mare eee Aas spats “RADIO” featuring Cuba Gooding, Jr. 
DISCUSSION, QUESTIONS & FELLOWSHIP Beisecetees Rev. Charles Baugh, Leader 


REMARKS 


8:00 - 9:30 a.m. 
9:00 - 9:15 a.m. 


9:15 - 10:00 a.m. 


10:00 - 11:30 a.m. 


11:45 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 2004 ; 


BREAKFAST AND REGISTRATION 
BEV © TIONS eesoesssiscichs vi caesar Atsticaodaslsssvaiesdc tebe cieieavetenseiw) Delegates, Oak Street 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
- Topic: Programs for Children with Special Needs: 
Transforming Disabilities into Abilities 


FORUM 
FRE Wi TEEN ANE INE BING 65555058 cecidec yess cine Bhoagesaceatearteventascausivaadbvaveveustealsolisestons Moderator 
PANELISTS: 
Dr. Mankekolo Mahlangue-Ngcobo ..........ccccccessscscsssssssessessessseesssssssssscensees Mental Health 
Mr. Joseph Wheeler.......... die cations Special Education Teacher, Kent County High School | 
Mrs. Twill, Wate ar csescicwscsussdusstanvesouesbeveue: Assistant Principal, Annapolis Middle School 
Rev. Dr. Priscilla I. Boswell .0.........cccccccssssscesesseees Assistant Senior Pastor, Pilgrim AMEC 
Director of Christian Education, Parent Advocate 
Christian Sexuality Educator, Washington, DC 
Rev. Rashi Ime] Pinckney.......... suse gasietent bagi eeasuaauiis Gackt Assistant Pastor, Grace AMEC 
Athletic Director and Coach 
SIP Dy Ste PENS? sicsssdssveeectitocectavcas Teacher, Special Educator, Phillips School-Laurel 
, Laurel, Maryland 
Rev. Howard: Cs Wight occ. ices icc esehiies fi hen dems Pastor, Grace AMEC 


Elementary School Principal 
Director of Christian Education for the Baltimore.Conference 


Limit Each Question To Two Minutes For The Sake Of Time 


OFFERING 

SELECTION 

CLOSING WORSHIP SERVICE 

Introduction of Speaker ........... iosesacuctecsaustaasnaicbasbicaa iene esansdiukouns dhukaaeseniaces staediGasgeres TBA. 
Meditation Message............. Blceen Meee rience ian Ge tae ener Rev. Jay D. Young 


REMARKS 


Minister: 


People: 


Minister: 
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DECALOGUE (Abridged) 


And God spake all these words saying, I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me. 


Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts to keep this law. 


Nearer my God, to thee! 
Nearer to thee, E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee. 


SUMMARY OF THE DECALOGUE 





Hear what Christ our Savior saith, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is.like unto it: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments, hang all the law 
and the prophets. 


“Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, 
As it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen. 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
His only Son our Lord who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. On the third day 
he arose from the dead; He ascendeth into heaven and sits on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty. From thence He shall come to judge the living and dead. | 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Church Universal, the communion of saints, the for- 
giveness of sins, resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. Amen. 







SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEES 









FINANCE 
SIS. YVONNE CUNION 
JASONASH | 














STATISTICS 
SIS. MELISSA OGLESBY 










RESOLUTION 
REV. PATRICIA THOMPSON 











MUSIC 
REV. ROBERT BROWN 
REV. ENEZ GRUBB 















COURTESY 
SIS. CAROLYN SAUNDERS 












NOMINATIONS - 
SIS. WILLETTE McCANTS 






Leader: 


People: 


Leader: 


People: 


Leader: 


People: 


Leader: 


People: 


Leader: 
- People: 


Leader: 


People: 
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LITANY 
ALL GOD’S CHILDREN 


All God's children are precious gifts from God and we love them. Let us remind ourselves 
that it takes'a whole village to raise a child to compassion, competence, and character. 


We celebrate their gifts and strengths. We pray for them. Lord, help us to hear the 
dreams and concerns of all God’s children, and to never give up on them. 


We thank you for David, who found favor with you and was anointed king in his youth. We 
also thank you for Josiah who became king at eight years of age, and whose reign was 
pleasing to you. 


' We thank you for the young-maidens who instructed Naaman to seek the prophet. We 


also thank you for Miriam who Jed with her brother Moses; for Jeremiah who was called 
from his mother’s womb; and for Jesus, who confounded the chief priests and scribes 
at the age of twelve. . 


We remember Emmit Till, whose murder in Money, Mississippi shed light on the atrocities 
of racism. We remember the Little Rock Arkansas Nine, who risked their lives so that black 
children could receive an equal education. We remember the four young ladies who lost their 
lives in a Birmingham church during Sunday School. ? 


In the twentieth century, many black children were still in desperate need. Every. day 
seven hundred of them were born in poverty, seven were killed by guns, twenty-eight 
never reached their first birthday, and others died daily from HIV infection and drugs. 


Some children are suspended from school, arrested, and incarcerated. Some are unmarried 
mothers. O Lord, rescue and deliver them all. Help them to become beacons of hope and 
agents of change in America and in the world. Help us to understand the child with special 
needs. 


As the lives of children and youth are channeled to schooling and career preparation, 
help them find the time to read and to understand your commandments, to know and 
to love Jesus Christ, and to be witnesses of your saving. grace to their own generation. — 


O Lord, position significant and caring adults in their lives to guide them to discover the 
unique potential which you have placed within them. 


Shield them from all hurt, harm, and danger. Shelter them from abuse, low self esteem, . 
drugs, pornography, prostitution, and poverty. 


May you help them to stay in school, to obey their parents, and to resist negative peer 
pressure. Give them important roles to play in the home, church, school, and community. 
Give every family and community assets that ensure the positive ‘development of black 
children. | 


Our hope for the future resides in all God’s children. We pray that they thrive | 
according to your purpose. | 


BALTIMORE DISTRICT 
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CHURCHES, SUPERINTENDENTS AND DELEGATES 


CHURCH 
BETHEL/BALTO. 
PAYNE 

MT. CALVARY 

ST. STEPHEN 
BETHEL/CAMB. 
IMMANUEL 
EBENEZER 

GRACE 

HEMINGWAY TEMPLE 
BETHEL/CHEST. 
BETHEL/EASTON 

MT: OLIVE/WORTON 
SHILOH 

OAK STREET 
EVERGREEN 

TYREE 

ADAMS CHAPEL — 
UNION CHAPEL 

ST. JOHN/POCOMOKE 
ST. PAUL 

NEW COLLINS TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 

UNION BETHEL 

ST. JOHN/BISHOPVILLE 
QUEEN ESTHER 

HOLY TRINITY 

ST. JAMES 

MT. OLIVE/SALISBURY 
KALAFONG 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Mr. David Young 

Ms. Diana Wailes 

Ms. Willette McCants 

Mrs. Yvonne Cunion 

Ms. Barbara Jones. 

Ms, Bernice Swann-Butler 
Ms. Carolyn Saunders. 
Mrs. Gail Rouse 

Mrs. Melissa Oglesby 

Mrs. Norlene Sewart-Thomas 
Ms. Samantha Jeter 

Mrs. Stephanie Lindsey 
Ms. Eva Cooper 

Rev. Patricia Thompson. - 
Mrs. Linda Mitchell-Holmes 
Mrs. Terry Smith 

Mrs. Evelyn Snipes 

Mrs. Mary Elliott 

Mrs. Gloria Murray 

Mrs. Jean Pittman 

Ms. Melissa Dennis 

Mr. Lockwood Foreman Jr. 
Mrs. Cisley Butler 

Mrs. Yolanda Griffin 


Ms. Syreva Johnson 
Ms. Carol Savage 
Ms. Shirley Holland 
Rev. Mankekola 


DELEGATE 


Mariah Flecther 
Jordan Canada 
Brittany Potter 
Brittany Davis 
Beredella Sanders 


Justin Scott 

Kiana Moaney | 
Brianna Wooten 
Tyler Brown, Jr. 


Cornelius Savage 


Lakisha Branham 


Rashida Johnson 


Erin Henry 


Tori Duncan 


Jayvon Johnson. 


Nashira Smith 
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THE BALTIMORE DISTRICT CHURCH SCHOOL CONVENTION 


August 12 — 14, 2004 
MOTIVATIONAL SONG 


“T NEED YOU TO SURVIVE 
by 


Hezekiah Walker 


I need you, you need me. 
We're all a part of God’s body. 
Stand with me, agree with me. 
We're all a part of God’s body. 


It is His will that every need be supplied. 
You are important to me, I need you to survive. 
You are important to me, I need you to survive. 


(Repeat 3X) 


I pray for you, You pray for me. 
I love you, I need you to survive. 

I won’t harm you with words from my mouth. 
I love you, I need you to survive. 


(Repeat 8X) 


It is His will that every need be supplied. 
You are important to me, I need you to survive. 
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ll Corinthians 12:8-10 


Read the verses. Find the words that are Incorrect. 
Write the correct words over the incorrect words, 


8: For this thing | besought the Lord rice, that 


it might depart from me. 


?: And he sald unto me, my grace is 
surprising for thee; for my strength is made 
perfect in weekdays. Most gladly therefore 
will | rather glory in my infirmities, that the 

| power of Christ may rest upon me. 

10: Therefore | take plans in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in prosecutions, 
in distresses for Christ’s sake: for when | am 


weak, then am | strong. 
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3 Time Emmy Winner John Kinderman Taylor 
-Shows-Kinderman Show * Get Loose Mother 
Goose * Say No To Drugs * Peace inthe Hood 

| UBTV. Production * Teachers Workshop 


“Birthday Parties. Too" 








Fees Single Performance $400 - 2 Shows-$500 - 
-. Daycares, Churches, Recreation Centers $300" 
‘Grand Opening-Promotional Events $300 





‘For Info Call 410-730-7419 or 301-596-09° 
Fax 301-596-0912 Email: kinderman@webtv. net 
6254 Soft Shade Way, Columbia, MD 21045 





APPENDIX D 


CHARTS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
EVALUATION INSTRUMENT 
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The Baltimore District 
Church School Convention Evaluation Form 
August 12-14, 2004 


Did the worship service, plenary session and panel discussions draw 
attention of the youth? 


Worship, Plenary and Panel 


N/A 
8% 


No 
11% 






m Yes 
\miNo | 
DN/A 


1. I heard no feedback that indicated the children got any sustained 
information. 
2 We were inspired. 


*All totals are based on the response of 90 persons who answered the evaluation form. 


ett emnanietahere intemal arate ee 
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The Raltimore District 
Church School Convention Evaluation Form 
August 12-14, 2004 


How would you rate the workshop session/Activities? 


Workshop, Session and Activities: 





1 J received information that I did not know about. 

2 -Activities-fair- should have had in door back-up and make events more age 

appropriate. 

My teacher made it very fun for us. 

Workshop gave plenty of information for individuals and the church body to 

act upon. 3 | 

They were educational --I learned a lot. 

I would have like to receive more information. 

The atmosphere. was welcoming. 

There obviously was much planning to have made everything so successful. 
The food was great. | 


tr 


*All totals are based on the response of 90 persons who answered the evaluation form. 


To Ram emai amr A Seema MF oped eop ete Peet tie sitstdtnedeitene need eee gee neymunnigcn 
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The Baltimore District | 
Church School Convention Evaluation Form 
August 12-14, 2004 


Did the convention empower or educate you? 


Empowered or Educate 


No N/A 
7% 2% 


Yes 
/ENo | 
CIN/A 





91% 


I did learn about some resources. I learned about different disabilities, 

I learned about the people in the bible who had disabilities. 

It helped me to understand about Paul and the thorns. 

The session on Legal Rights of Parents with disabilities. 

I know more about persons with disabilities and I am sensitive to kids 

This information will be very helpful to the community as well as the church 

Samily. : 2 ey 
7. The adult workshop was informative—input form providers afforded 
opportunities that may mot have been available. 


mA WH 


O 


*All totals are based on the response of 90 persons who answered the evaluation form. 
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| The Baltimore District 
Church School Convention Evaluation Form 
August 12-14, 2004 


Can you now better "Meet The Needs Of All God's People" 


Meet the Needs = 





I. I think more "real Life" or role-playing scenarios might benefit children in 
learning to meet needs. | = 

2. I cannot only help others with learning disabilities; I can also be sensitive to 
others in my church, my school and my community. 

3. It is important to evaluate behavior rather than Just reacting to it. 

4. The information learned provided loads to help meet the needs. 


*All totals are based on the response of 90 persons who answered the evaluation form. 


Tere ean initia age 
2 heii nnn 
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The Baltimore District | 
Church School Convention Evaluation Form 
August 12-14, 2004 


Did you enjoy yourself at the Church School Convention? 


Church School Convention 


9% 1% 








1. 1 I'think you need to start on time and be conscious of time throughout the 
SESSIONS. | 
2 It was great. Excellent speakers, excellent entertainment the movie was 


good, the preaching, the breakout sessions. 
3. The most organized and well-spirited convention in my memory. 


4. Positive comments were heard from all age groups. 
J.._ I thoroughly enjoyed it. 
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The Baltimore District 
Church School Convention Evaluation Form 
August 12-14, 2004 


How would you rate the convention as a whole? 


Convention as a Whole 


Fair 
18% 





Excellent 
57% 






Good 
25% 





1. I think offerings should be freewill 

2. Devotions were a little too long. | 

3. Thanks for another great convention, 

4. You needed a back up plan for the youth—there was not enough information for 
the teens. 


*All totals are based on the response of 90 persons who answered the evaluation form. 
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August 31, 2004 


To: Presiding Elder Earle M. Brooks 
Baltimore District 


From: Lauretta M. Freeman 
Co-District Church School Superintendent 


Re: Baltimore District Church School Convention 


The Baltimore District Church School Convention was held on Thursday, August 12 - 
Saturday, August 14, 2004 at Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church, Worton, Maryland, under the 
pasturage of Rev. Sheridan Knight. Mrs. Lauretta M. Freeman, Co-District Church School 
Superintendent, and a member of Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church, along with Mrs. Stephanie 
Lindsey, host Church School Superintendent, and the entire Mt. Olive A.M.E. Church family, 
worked diligently planning and preparing for the needs of all participants in attendance at the 
convention. Mrs. Harriett Dunlap, who also serves as Co-District Church School 
Superintendemt, offered support wherever needed. 


Thursday. August 12, 2004 

.  Anopening evening "Power and Praise” service launched the Church School Convention. 
Rev. Rodrecus Johnson, pastor of Immamuel A.M.E. Church, Baltimore, Maryland, delivered 
a powerful sermon, "An Awesome God With Awesome Responsibilities” centered around the 
scripture from Philippians 4:13 - "I can do all things through Christ who strengthens me." Rey. 
Johnson let us all know that whatever circumstances in which we find ourselves, God can help 
us to overcome. Our Church School choir, under the direction of Rev. Robert Brown and Rev. 
Enez Grubb, sang our theme song "I Am Happy Just to Know I Am His Child" and many other 
selections that electrified our souls. | 


_ Following the sermon, Presiding Elder Earle M. Brooks set the stage for the convention, 
outlining the theme “Mecting the needs of all God’s people.” The scripture base was 
Corinthians 12:7-10. The goal of the convention was discussed: What the church’s role is in 
belping children with special needs. | 


_ The evening session ended with the host church giving everyone a “carry-out bag” for 
late night snacks. 


Friday, August 13, 2004 


_ Breakfast was served at 8:00 a.m. followed by morning devotions by the youth from 
various Churches in the district. ee i 


The Plenary Session keynote speaker was presented by one of our A.M.E. minister, Dr. 
Mankekolo Mahlangue NGCOBO. She presented background information about types of 
disabilities and the attitudes that we, as people, take when we see or experience people with a. 
disability. She used the Bible as a basic reference and her audience (the children) to locate 
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various scriptures of characters who bad disabilities, and how God delivered them. Audience 
participation was great, and many children and adults verbalized about their disabilities. 


This presentation led to several Break-out Group sessions. 
Topic: “Am I My Brother’s Keeper?" 


All participants were divided into groups with their respective leaders. 
Beginners (up to 5 years) Barbara Jones - Goldie Cooper 
Primary (6-9 years) Stephanie Lindsey - Denice Jones 
Junior (10-13 years) Texry- Smith - Regina Fletcher 
Seniors (14-18 years) Rev. Ellsworth Tolliver - Rev. Patricia Thompson 


The adults were led by Rev. Earle M. Brooks, discussing the topic: "Parental Legend Rights of 
Children With Special Needs." 
At the appointed time all groups reassembled to share information gained during the 
break-out session. 
Then a delicious lunch was served: Fried chicken, fried fish, string beans, potato salad, 
french fries, sliced tomatoes, corn-on-the-cob, iced tea and cake. 


The afternoon was divided into several recreational activities.. Everyone participated in 
the activity of their choice: swimming, Kent Athletics (volleyball/basketball), Curves, various 
games, reading, crafts and a performance by "John the Whiz", a Christian magician. 


Business Session I was held after dinner. Each church schoo] read summary reports 
highlighting the year’s events. 
Following the business sessions the children and adults were again divided into groups 
to refine the information previously gathered. 


Beginners and Primary worked with Jobo "Kindermann" Taylor (Religious comic 
expressing and presenting activities about children with special needs. ; 


Juniors, seniors and adults were shown a movie about a mentally-challenged man "Radio" 
with Cuba Gooding, Jr. 
The host church served popcorn and drinks to create the proper attitude for all activities. 


This was the last day of our Church School Convention. It began with devotions by 
various churches and more good singing by our church school choir. During Business Session 
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Il the co-district superintendent gave a report of their stewardship and activities during the year. 
Mary L. Fisher, treasurer of the Scholarship Committee, announced that a scholarship has been 
established in the name of "Rev. Earle M. and Mrs. Lillie W. Brooks." This scholarship will 
be given each year to some deserving church school students. 


Presiding Elder Earle M. Brooks, introduced the panel to discuss "Transforming 
Disabilities into Abilities." The panelists presented valuable information about how we can 
change children’s disabilities into worthwhile abilities. We were challenged to retum to our 
churches and establish resource centers to help parents deal more adequately with their children’s 
disabilities. 


FORUM | 
Rev. Sheridan Knight............200.-.0seeesseecestenevers Moderator 
PANELISTS: | 
Dr. Mankekolo Mahlangue-Hbcobo.............0c.0.csseresees Mental Health 
Mr. Joseph Wheeler..Special Education Teacher, Kent County High School 
Mrs. Twilla Walker.......... Assistant Principal, Annapolis Middle School | 
Re. Dr. Priscilla I. Boswell. he oatarian Assistant Senior Pastor, Pilgrim AMEC 
Director of Christian Education, Parent Advocate 

| Christian Sexuality Educator, Washington, DC 

Rev. Rashi Imel Pinckney................-.00e- Assistant Pastor, Grace AMEC 
_. Athletic Director and Coach > ae, 
Rev. Howard C. WHI, cncascatvereccmaiy ces Pastor, Grace AMEC 
Elementary School Principal 


Director of Christian Education for the Baltimore Conference 


The closing session was conchided with communion and a meditation message by Rev. 
Jay Young, pastor of Holy Trinity A.M.E. Church, Edesville, Maryland. Rev. Young spoke 
on the subject "God Can Make You Whole", taken from the scripture John 5:5-6. His message 
left us feeling exuberant and letting us know that like Jesus healed the lame man, we also can 
reach out - respond to and then release our children with special needs. 


The Church School Convention was concluded with a picnic serving a variety of foods, 
by the host church. 


"TO GOD BE THE GLORY!!" 
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Report of the Baltimore District Church School Convention 
of the Baltimore Conference of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 
Date: August 12-14, 2004 


Theme: Mecting the Needs of All God's Children, 
Scripture: II Corinthians 12:7-10 


Song: Happy Just to Know That I'm His Child 


Goals: : 
1, Participants will be able to understand that being different does not . 
make a person inferior _ 

_ 2. Participants will realize that persons with disabilities can be 
successful and productive members of our church and society. 

3. Participants will recognize and discuss ways to find and practice 
strategies for disabled persons or persons with disabilities to be 
productive and successful. 


Objective: By the end of the session: 

1. Participants will identify examples of persons in the Bible who 
were successful in spite of their disabilities. 

2. Participants will discuss ways to help classmates, family members, 
and friends with disabilities to be accepted by the group. 

3. Participants will learn some of the strategies to improve self- 


esteem. 
4. Participants will summarize the stories of Bible characters who 


overcame disabilities and compicted tasks that God wanted them to 
complete. 


Scheduled Activities 
Thursday Night- August 12, 2004- 7:30pm Worship Service 


| Devotions were led by young people (Delegates) 
Sermon by Rev. Rodrecus Johnson, Pastor of Immanuel Temple 


Main Idea of Sermon: . | 
Topic: An Awesome God for an Awesome Responsibility 
We can do all things through Christ who strengthens us- 
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When we prepare ourselves God will give what is needed to get the 
job done. 


Friday Morning Session - August 13, 2004 9:00-9:30am 
Devotions were led by Delegates of churches 


9:30-10:30am Plenary Session 
Presenter: Rev. Dr. Mankekola Malanque-Ngcobo _ 
Topic: Understanding the Needs of Children with Special Needs 


Main Idea- | . 
| Children were directed to located various Biblical characters to 
discover their special needs. 
les- Moses was a stutterer, He completed tasks that were 
given him and his brother Aaron did the talking for him, 
-_ Paul continued to complete his tasks with a painful thorn in his 
flesh, 

David used his brain to overcome the threat of a giant 

The good Samaritan had compassion for a stranger who had 
been wounded by robbers 
Conclusion: Jesus will help when you show compassion. 


Break Out Groups 10:30am -12:15pm 
_ Topic: Am I My Brother's Keeper? 
Age groups-Directed by Church School Supts. and Teachers 


Beginners (up to 5yrs)- Sis. Barbara Jones, Sis. Goldie Cooper 
Main Idea- Discussion about the Good Samaritan 
Participants made pictures of faces of Good Samaritan. 

Summary: Children talked about their pictures. ae | 

them to the group. 


Primary ( to 9 yrs)- Sis. Stephanie Lindsey, Sis, Denine Jones 

Summary- Children dramatized the story including actions and 
sound effects- Children concluded that the Good Samaritan showed. oa 
compassion and love for a stranger and that's what we should do for ! 
one another 


Juniors (10 to 13 yrs) Largest Group ( 54 }- Sis. Terry Smith and 
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Sis. Regina Fletcher 


Main Ideas- Session started with role playing by Leader and 
students (pre-arranged) 
Child exhibited unusual behavior, moved his head, blinked his 
eyes and didn't answer when spoken to by the teacher. 
A discussion of different behaviors that affect learning followed. 
Bible scriptures were discussed, power points were used to 
identify some difficulties and ways of helping each other to overcome 
Summary- This infomnmation was shared with the whole group. 


Seniors (14-17 yrs)- Bro. Ellsworth Tolliver and 
Rev. Patricia Thompson 


Main Ideas- Participants located the scriptures in the Bible. 
Background was discussed- Originated with Cain and Abel, the sons 
of Adam & Eve- Jealousy and envy were the weaknesses identified. — 
The people we encounter in our homes, churches, and school are our 
brothers, we should learn to love and respect them. 

Summary- This information was shared with the group. 


Adults (18 and up) Presiding Elder Earle M. Brooks 

Main Ideas- Various laws were discussed that parents are not 
told about or aware of unless they become aggressive in order to get 
help for their children. Teachers, friends with the same problems, one 
must be persistent. Parents shared information that was useful. 
Personal experiences were shared. 

Summary- Materials were also handed out, many felt the need 
to help share information with other churches in the district and this 
information was shared with the entire group. 


Summaries were given before Lunch © 
1:00-2:00pm Lunch 


2:00-4:30pm- Recreation 
Magic Show 
Swimming, Arts & Crafts 


§:00-6:15pm- Dinner 
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Devotions led by Delegates 


6:30-7:15pm Business Session 
Delegates read reports which included most inspirational 
activity held during the year at their Church School. 


7:30- Beginners and Primaries were in directed activities by the 


7:30- Other groups viewed the movie Radio featuring Cuba Gooding, 
Jr. | | 


Due to lateness of hour- Discussion of the connection of this movies 
was to be completed by Superintendents and teachers. This movie 
was the story of a how a school coach helped a young man with 
special needs (mentally retarded) to take an active role in school 
activities. 


10:00pm Dismissal 
Saturday Morning 
9:00-9:20am Devotions led by Delegates 


9:15-10:00am Business Session 
Reports- Supts. - Finance Committee- Announcements 


10:00-11:30am Panel Discussion — 
Moderator- Rev. Sheridan Knight- Host Pastor 
See list of Panelists 


Main Ideas- hixorher 
1. Each panelist talked about thei« jobs and duties 
personal disabilities which they had overcome with help from others. 
3. They offered advice to young people to always try to do their 
best 


"4, Reminded them that there are young people with special 
needs who acknowledge their disability. | 


~ Ces 
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The Apostles’ Creed 


I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ 
His only Son our Lord who was conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried. On the third day 
he arose from the dead; He ascendeth into heaven and sits on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty. From thence He shall come to judge the living and dead. | 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Church Universal, the communion of saints, the for- 
giveness of sins, resurrection of the body and the life everlasting. Amen. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


FINANCE _ 
SIS. YVONNE CUNION 
JASONASH > 


STATISTICS 
SIS. MELISSA OGLESBY 


RESOLUTION 
REV. PATRICIA THOMPSON 


MUSIC 
REV. ROBERT BROWN 
REV. ENEZ GRUBB 





COURTESY 
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‘Special Note to Presiding Elder Earle M. brooks 
From Harriett R. Dunlap, District Supt. Church Schools 
I have made some changes in this report. 


IM the group working with Kinderman, participants were led in 
spirituals activities that will help build self esteem,—page 


Omit no.4 on page 4. Replace with this. A you person admitted that he 
has Attention Deficit Disorder, his mother helped him to get the help he 
needed. 


| On page 5, Rev. Young’ message was to inspire those present to 
prepare themselves.learn to tolerate others and look to God for 
guidance. 


I have enclosed allotsa a list of the panelists and the lesson plan done by Mrs. 
Terry Smith, a church supt. of Tyree A.M.E. Church. 
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In question and answer period, much of the above was done, _- 
Materials were distributed, it was agreed that a follow up would 
include plans to set up an advocacy group for parents and children. 


There are many sources of help. We will take the necessary steps to 
get this information to other churches in our district.. 


The Convention ended with a meditation message by 
' Rev. Jay Young of Holy Trinity A.M-.E. Church. 


lana Skit 
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